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Use pour Ward 
Catalo 


ouel Today, 


tomorrow, every day. 
If you want to Save Money- 


Think fist of Ward's. . . 


For necessities or luxuries the 
Ward Catalogue offers you 
satisfying value. In this book 
you will find listed thousands 
of items, many of which you 
need. On every page you will 
note low prices, you will see 
how easy Montgomery Ward 
& Co. makes it for you to save 
money. And you should never 
forget that from first page to 
last every articleisunqualified- 
ly guaranteed to be_as repre- 
sented. Y ouare satisfied or you 
may have your money back. 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co. 


CHICAGO ‘KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL - BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND, ORE. y OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT WORTH 


—_ 





Radio Broadcast 


Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night from stations 
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to Shop 


Buying from the Montgomery Ward Catalogue is buying 
that is fair to yourself. There ‘is no tiresome shopping. 
No one is hurrying you. You make your own decisions. 
In the comfort of your own home at your own convei- 
ience you select what ‘you want. You know that withia 
24 hours after the order is received it will be shipped. 
You know everything will be exactly as represented. 
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FARMERS WHOM AGRICULTURE HONORS 


The First of a Series of Articles on the Iowa Master Farmers of 1927 


Farmer? He averages forty-eight years 
old, has three children, and has op- 
erated the farm on which he now lives twenty- 
three years out of twenty-five years of farming. 
The farm he operates averages about a mile 
Jong by one-half mile wide—308 acres. He 
grows superior strains of the standard Iowa 
erops of corn, small grain and alfalfa. He mar- 
kets practically all of them thru livestock. He 
has served as a school official, he supports the 
local church, and is active in other local or- 
ganizations, and has been a neighborhood lead- 
er in one Or more general farm organizations. 
He has helped organize and maintain successful 
co-operative business enterprises. 
The Master Farmers selected in 1927 give 
proof. of the importance of permanence in 
farming. Only one out of the fifteen farm 


W itn sort of a man is the 1927 Master 


owners made a change of farms after buying 


a farm, and this one came back to the farm on 
which he had lived during boyhood and early 
manhood when he made the change. Twelve 
out of the sixteen live on farms that include 
land that was farmed by the parents of the 
Master Farmer or his wife. This does not 
mean that these farms were received as gifts. 
While some financial aid was received from 
parents in the ease of several of these Master 
Farmer families, the title to their farms was 
obtained by purchase at current prices with 
all but two. These received a direct gift of 
part of the land they now own. 


Pride and Faith in Their Communities 


While the money or land inherited was not 
large, they did receive an inheritance of more 
importance in making them Master Farmers. 
They received from fathers and mothers and 
those among whom they lived, a pride and faith 
in their own farms and communities, and a 
knowledge of both that has helped them in two 
ways. It has helped each of them to operate 
his own business successfully and has given 
each an understanding of his community and 
its problems that has made his leadership in 
meeting these problems constructive. 

The 1927 group of Master Farmers may be 
said to be strictly Iowa- 


By Jay Whitson 





THE STUFF THEY ARE MADE OF 


The average. 1927 Master Farmer of Iowa 
is forty-eight years old, has three children, 
has farmed for twenty-five years, runs a 
place of 308 acres, is on the school board, 
is an officer of the local co-operative— 


What else? The accompanying article 
tells you. It presents a general survey of 
the traits and accomplishments of the 
group of sixteen men selected as Master 
Farmers in 1927. Other articles to follow 
will tell in more detail of the work of these 
men aS community co-operators, as pro- 
ducers of field crops, and as feeders and 
breeders of livestock. 


Is there a man of Master Farmer rank 
in your community? Send for a nominat- 
ing blank. Nominations for 1928 Master 
farmers must be in our hands by June 1. 











live. As is rather typical of Iowa farm opera- 
tors of the present day, one-half of these Mas- 
ter Farmers had one or both parents born in 
Europe. These foreign-born parents came from 
six countries. 

Only two of the group ever had any oceupa- 
tion but farming for the main source of in- 
come for any length of time. Roy Pullen taught 
ocuntry school and H. D. Backhaus worked as a 
carpenter three years, as a means of accumu- 
lating a little capital to start farming. 

Carl Anderson, of Washington county, is the 
only one who farms all rented land. Seven 
others operate more land than they own. So 
the average size of farm operated, about 300 
acres, does not mean that this group is far 
wealthier than the average farm owner in Iowa. 
More than one-half of these men still have the 
problem of meéting interest and principal pay- 
ments on mortgages on the land to which they 
have title. 

But in spite of the problems of paying such 
obligations, life insuranee premiums, raising 
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grown products. Thir- 
teen were born in Iowa 
and made their homes 
im the state all their 
lives. One was born in 
New York, one in IIli- 
hols and one in Ne- 
braska, but all three of 
these came to Iowa 
with their parents be- 
fore they had reached 
school age. None of 
group spent mon- | 
ey and effort moving 
about in the state, try- 
ig to find a better 
m and community. 
Four were born on the 
they now own, 
and four others in the 
Same counties in which 
now live. Anoth- 
ff was born in the 


over the line in an ad- 


four were born 


where they now 








Winter view of the farmstead of Adolph Schultz, of Pottawattamie county. 


and educating their families, these men have, 
since 1921, invested freely in limestone, im- 
proved machinery, and in better farm build- 
ings. Three have built new homes since then, 
and nearly all the others have spent a consid- 
erable amount in making the homes better 
adapted to the needs of the family. These im- 
provements include remodeling, additions of 
porches, heating systems, electric lights, and 
bathrooms. 

What about the Master Farmer families? 
This is one of the questions most frequently 
asked? How many children are there in the 
average home? How about their education? 
Were the wives of the Master Farmers raised 
on the farm? Do the Master Farmers monopo- 
lize the community activities of their families, 
or do Mrs. Master Farmer and the children, if 
old enough, have a part? Is the planning and 
the actual running of the farm a family affair 
in which all have a part, or do the wife and 
sons and daughters merely live and work there? 
These are some of the questions that come up. 
Some can be answered definitely and aecurate- 
ly. The answers to others are based on im- 
pressions formed when the Master Farmers 
were visited in their homes. 


Children of the Master Farmers 


The sixteen 1927 Master Farmers have an av- 
erage of three children each. Four have one 
child each. E. E. Tracy, the oldest Iowa Mas- 
ter Farmer, has the largest family in the 1927 
group—seven grown sons and daughters, five 
of whom live on farms in the home community. 
Roy Pullen has six children and Ray Redfern 
has five children. Twenty out of the forty- 
eight children in these families have attended 
or ane at present in college. This is all but 
three that are of college age. These children 
are receiving more schooling than their parents. 
The fathers of the twenty that have attended or 
are attending college, went to country school 
only or had very little in addition to this. 

Two of the 1927 group of Master Farmers 
were college graduates—Osear Johnson and 
George Leffler, both of whom were graduated 
from a course in agriculture at Ames. John N. 
Hunt and R. R. Clam- 
pitt attended at Ames 
for about a year. A. J. 
Blakely took two years’ 
work in a liberal arts 
course at Grinnell Col- 
lege, and Carl Ander- 
son began a law course 
at the University of 
Iowa, which he quit to 
start farming sixteen 
years ago. Those re- 
ceiving much schooling 
in addition to district 
school, as yet have no 
children old enough to 
be in college, but we 
may safely assume that 
they will do equally as 
well by their sons and 
daughters, in the mat- 
ter of education, as 
those of the Master 
Farmer group who at- 
tended common school 
only. 

While all of the 
Master Farmers, with 
the exception of Carl 
Anderson were (Con- 
eluded on page 15) 
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DIRECT BUYING 


NE of the organs of the commission men at 
*~ the terminals has this to say on direct buy- 
ing: ‘‘The essence of the whole proposition, so 
far as we are concerned, is this: It is to the 
best interest of all producers that all hogs be 
sold in central markets where there is full and 
free competition.”’ 

If this is the essence of the argument against 
direct packer buying, the case is decidedly 
weaker than most farmers have supposed. 
There has never been a time when all hogs have 
been sent into the central markets to be sold. 
There never will be such a time, and it is highly 
undesirable from the point of view of both the 


farmer and the consumer that there should be. 


There is a tremendous amount of waste mo- 
tion involved in sending a load of livestock all 
the way to a terminal and then back to a pack- 
ing house in the same territory. Somebody 
pays that extra expense. Probably the con- 
sumer bears a part of it and very probably the 
farmer pays a part of it. The proposition is 
about the same as if a man wanted to sell a hog 
to his neighbor across the road and had to ship 
the hog to Chicago, pay freight, yardage and 
commission charges, and then have it shipped 
back. The handling of livestock at the ter- 
minals on a scale to include all the livestock in 
the territory is an~éxtraordinarily wasteful 
way of doing business. 

Farmers have excused this waste, or at least 
have been willing to overlook it, since the ter- 
-minals do play an important part in reg- 
istering the prices of stock. If there were no 
central points where there would be a chance 
for buyer and seller to figure over the amount 
of stock wanted by the packers and the amount 
sent in by the producers, there would be a wide 
difference in prices, and farmers in many Ictal- 
ities would be the victims of the buyers. Some 
method of price registering must be eontinued. 
What the folks who argue for shipment of all 
stock to the terminals forget is that proper 
price registering is still possible, even tho all 
the stock in the country is not sent in to the 
central markets. 

All that is nécessary is that the packers and 
the men who sell to the packers, whether com- 
mission men or the representatives of the farm- 
ers’ sales ageney, know how many ears of a cer- 
tain grade and weight are available in the 


country that day, and what the needs of the 
packers are for hogs of that type. So far as its 
influence on general prices is concerned, a 
wire from a co-operative concentration point 
at Mason City to the effect that they have for 
sale so many carloads of hogs of a certain grade 
(these grades certified by federal inspectors) 
would have just as much influence in main- 
taining a proper price at the terminals as if 
these hogs had been shipped in and were there 
in the yards. 

This is not a matter of theory. The Califor- 
nia Cattlemen’s Association, dealing in cattle, 
a much harder product to grade than hogs, sells 
50 per cent of their volume on grade without 
inspection by packers. 

It is quite natural that the commission men 
should urge that all stock be sent to the ter- 
minals. If there were a string of co-operative 
concentration points around the country, and if 
hogs collected at these points were offered for 
sale by grade to bidders everywhere, the need 
for elaborate machinery at the different ter- 
minals would almost disappear.: A few com- 
mission men would be needed, a small area for 
stockyards would still be needed, but the big 
business which takes such toll from the produe- 
ers would no longer be required. A future of 
this sort has a bad sound to the commission 
men, who see their jobs slipping away from 
them. There is no particular reason why it 
should terrify farmers. 

Direct buying by the packers is going to con- 
tinue so long as they find it profitable. No 
doubt it will have a bad ‘effect on prices. It 
will destroy co-operative shipping associations. 
On both counts it ought to be checked. Yet it 
will not be checked by: any amount of agitation 
urging farmers to go back to the old method of 
relying entirely on the terminals for a mar- 
ketplace. The only way in which the menace 
of direct packer buying can be met is by the 
creation of co-operative concentration points 
and the development of a direct selling system 
by farmers that will neutralize direct buying 
by the packers. 





RADIO AND THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


NE of the interesting new radio features is 
a series of political talks sponsored by the 
National League of Women Voters. These come 
in over a number of middle-western stations at 
6 o’clock Central time every Tuesday evening. 
It seems that a good many radio listeners turn 
the dial as soon as they hear a few words com- 
ing over the air which they can recognize as 
part of a speech. In many cases they are en- 
tirely justified. In the effort to put on non- 
controversial talks, the radio people very often 
have succeeded only in putting on talks so dull 
and so unimportant that no one cares to listen 
to them. These sponsored by the National 
League of Women Voters are for the most part 
of a different sort. They are non-partisan in 
their total effect, not by avoiding all controver- 
sial topics, but by permitting the different par- 
ties to have a chance to state their cases. 

The new program is an encouraging sign for 
the year. This will be the first national cam- 
paign since. radio got its growth. We can ex- 
pect to hear over the air what goes on at the 
different national conventions and what eandi- 
dates for different offices have to say. On the 
whole we believe that the radio is going to be a 
big improvement on the stump speeches of an 
earlier day. When anyone goes out to a hall 
to listen to a speaker, he feels in duty bound 
to stay to the end, and the speaker sometimes 
takes advantage of that custom. If a speaker 
is going to be listened to over the air, he must 
be brief, he must spend very little time in ora- 
tory of the platform sort, and he must dis- 
cuss questions in which his audience is inter- 
ested. Political diseussion, which has been ex- 
tremely dull and frequently concerned only 
with unimportant matters, ought to pick up in 


interest a good deal under the influence of +, 
radio. 

Whether it does, of course, will depend yer 
largely on how the directors of the radio sta, 
tions meet the situation. So far a good many 
of them have had a fear of anything that » 
vored of controversy. As a result, they haye 
seared away folks who had anything to say 
If they are willing to open up the air now ang 
be as ready to permit an attack on the parti¢, 
pation of public utilities in politics as to lg 
some one tell of their merits, or as ready to let 
the slush fund scandals of the Republican party 
be bared as to permit some loyal son to tell of 
the party’s glories, we ought to have discy. 
sions that will be both fair_and interesting, 

Some of us still prefer the discussion of idegy_ 
to jazz and are more interested in the Unite 
States and its government than in the words of 
the latest song hit. ~To those of us who feel this 
way, the radio during the months of the coy. 
ing spring and summer ought to be worth mop 
than ever before. 





CHEAP FOOD AND PROSPEROUS 
FARMERS- 


N DISCUSSING the farm situation more a 
tention ought to be given to the long futur 
than even to the immediate needs of agri. 
ture. It is important to the farmer to have a 
improvement in income right now, but it is in. 
portant to the nation to see that an adequate 
supply of food is going to be available in yeay 
to come. This is the view that Owen D. Young, 
president of the General Electric Company, 
expressed in a recent statement. It is a view 
that we commend to the attention of busines 
men everywhere. Mr. Young says: 

‘* America will not get an adequate food sup 
ply, looking forward over a long period, unles_ 
her agriculture is in the hands of intelligent 
and progressive men. To bring this about, life 
on the farms must be made such that men of 
that type will live there. If we have conditions 
that will drain our best brains away from agri- 
culture and leave only a peasant class on the 
farm—which would be highly objectionable so- 
cially in a great democracy like ours—it would 
be disastrous economically because it would ul- 
timately mean, not only an inadequate but a 
highly expensive food Supply. Cheap food is 
not produced by ignorant and incompetent 
farmers: Cheap food is produced by intelli- 
gent, progressive and prosperous farmers.”’ 





WHO WON THE-WAR? 


NYONE would think that the nation that 
won the war would be able to take things 
easy for a while in the field of armament build. 
ing. Come to think of it, one of the things 
charged up against Germany was that she built 
such a big navy and maintained such a big army 
that everybody else had to keep pace. With 
Germany out of the running, and no important 


. national rivals in sight, of course all that sort 


of thing is-over. Or is it? 

Compare the naval expenditures-of the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain and Germany today 
with the expenditures before the war. Specifie 
ally, the comparison is between the year 1926-21 
and the year 1913-14. The expenditures of the 
United States increased 59.3 per cent; the e& 
penditures of Great Britain were reduced 184 
per cent ; Germany’s expenditures were redu 
67.7 per cent. If a man from Mars. were to look 
over these figures, he would be sure that the 
United States got an awful beating in 1917-18. 





The Lord will in due time vindicate His own, f 
they have faith in Him as the just and righteous 
Judge of all the earth. . . . The best of men oftes 
suffer wrong; but in due time, if they have faith # 
the Just One, He will bring out their righteousness 
as the noonday, and give them a secure place i 
the confidence of their fellowmen.—Uncle Henry’ 
Sayings. 
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FARMERS ON GUARD AGAIN 


OWA Republican farmers should get ready 
I again to protect their political interests. At 
the June 4 primaries, not only are county and 
state officers voted on, but also delegates to the 
county conventions which will be held in late 

* June. These county delegates have important 






and wer only in case no candidate receives 35 per 
tdi. te of the vote. This can only happen, of 
> Tet | eourse, in cases where there are three or more 
0 let men running for the same office. It might 


arty happen, for instance, in the ninth district, 
where there are likely to be at least five men 


ies eontesting to see who will take Congressman 
3° Green’s place as Republican nominee. In case 
eas none of these men receive 35 per cent of the 
ited yote, a district convention of the county dele- 
‘Sot HE cates will be held. 

this Farmers can easily insure their interests be- 


= ing protected at a district convention of this 
sort any time they really wish to do so. The 
first thing for them to do, once they are agreed 
on a worth-while program, is to decide on dele- 
S gates to the county convention from each pre- 
einct. The names of these delegates should be 
printed on a slip of paper and handed out to 








€ at. ‘ 
tur the farmer-minded people by a volunteer worker 
ical. on June 4. This is the system used by others, 
ean and there is no reason why the farmers should 
; im not also use it whenever they have something 
uate  Teally at stake. 
"ears 
ung, DUMPING LIMESTONE ON THE RIGHT- 
any, OF-WAY 
i ARMERS in northeastern Iowa are finding 
it easier to spread limestone on their land 
sup. because the railroads have made arrangements 
nless fg 0 dump limestone on the right-of-way at con- 
gent venient spots in between stations. This was 
“life done in Van Buren county last year also. In 
ne some cases this practice may save a haul of four 
eal or five miles. We hope that this method of 
ok bringing limestone to the farm can be applied 
“the fg Sewhere in the state. The railroads should be 
om glad to co-operate, because there is nothing 
ould more fundamental to increasing the agricultural 
Luk gg output in most sections of Iowa than the ex- 
ut aM ensive application of limestone. 
vd is 


ell HE evidence mounts up that it is not fair 
: ~~ to make country school districts pay the 
entire cost of the education of their young peo- 
ple. Surveys in various sections show that 
that #} many times 50 per cent or more of the young 
people from the farms-go to the cities and for 


Ings 

aild- #§ the most part after their schooling has been 
‘ings finished. There is an interesting twist to an 
buit J Ohio survey on this point that ought to bear 
rmy # % the future of the instruction provided as 
Vith # Well as on the matter of special support for 
tant #/ Country schools. Of the children who did not 


sort # get as far as the ninth grade, 47 per cent went 
back to the farm and 53 per cent went te town. 


Init # Of those who went farther than the cighth 
oday M Srade only 24 per cent went back to the farm 
ifie # and 76 per cent went to town. 

6-21 From the farm standpoint there is something 
‘the # Wrong with these figures. Did high school 
» ex: @ training pull_some of the young people away 


184% from the farm? The evidence has that air. Jf 
80, according to the figures high school training 
did a genuine dis-service to both the agricul- 
the J ture of the section and to the children them- 
18. @ selves. For of those who went to town 75 

per cent earned their money as laborers and 60 


on, tm Pe cent were engaged in unskilled labor. This 
reous | ~W8S in spite of the fact that those who went 
oftes to town had several more years of education 
thio tan those who went back to the farm. 

neat These conditions may be unusual, and yet the 





eseription of these Ohio counties indicates 

they were counties not unlike those in 
Plenty of corn belt states. Certainly the sur- 
“Wey indicates that we are up against several 














problems in our handling of schooling in the 
rural districts. First, we are entitled to state 
aid to cover the schooling of those who are 
going away from the farm. Second, the plan 
of education ought to be worth more to folks 
who are going on the farm than it now seems 
to be. Third, training should be provided for 
those who are going to town, so that they will 
not have to go into the unskilled labor class. 
As it stands now, in the districts surveyed nei- 
ther the pupils who stay on the farm nor those 
who go to town get a very good break out of the 
school system. 

There have been improvements in the school 
methods in most rural communities sinee the 
folks included in this survey went to school. 
Yet anyone who takes the trouble to think over 
what he knows of similar school districts at 
the present time will realize that the descrip- 
tion given here is not far out of line with plenty 
of districts right now. 

















Odds and Ends 











RECENTLY met an American who has been 

teaching vocational agriculture in Hawaii. 
He tells me that corporation agriculture is a 
great success in that country, and that it ought 
to be tried out in the United States. It seems 
that the sugar cane land-in Hawaii is mostly in 
the hands of a few large corporations, and these 
corporations join together to maintain an ex- 
periment station. According to my Hawaiian 
friend, this privately owned experiment station 
is far more efficient than any government ex- 
periment station with which he has ever been 
acquainted. If a new disease or insect pest 
breaks out, the experiment station is on the job 
in directing hard fighting against the danger, 
within twenty-four hours, The experiment sta- 
tion has perfected a new variety of cane which 
is quite a marvel with respect to disease resist- 
ance and productivity. My friend is thoroly 
convinced that by means of the corporate form 
of organization, the business of growing sugar 
cane is on a far more efficient basis than it 
could possibly be with family-sized, family- 
owned farms. In fact, he doubts if Hawaii 
could compete with Cuba in the American mar- 
ket with her sugar under the family farm 
system. 

Of course, my first question was as to wheth- 
er the farmers who were working for the cor- 
porations were happy. He said that they are 
remarkably happy, and are making more money 
than they could make under the other system. 
Their labor income ranges from $500 to $3,000 
a year, and in addition they have their houses 
furnished them. 

Corporation farming in Hawaii seems to be 
something like tenant farming in the United 
States, except that in Hawaii tHe corporation 
has more definite and intelligent control over 
how the farmer shall grow his crop than has 
the landlord with respect to the tenants in the 
United States. The corporation may know that 
on a certain soil, $50 an acre of a 12-5-10 fer- 
tilizer should be used. The farmer, thertfore, 
uses it, even tho the cost comes out of his share 
of the crop. The average yield is about seven 
tons of sugar per acre, which is worth on the 
average about $700. The farmer gets about 
half, or $350, for his share, and out of this must 
pay the fertilizer bill, amounting to about $50, 
and outside labor and other miscellaneous items 
amount to perhaps $150. As return. for his own 
labor, he has around $150 an acre. Inasmuch 
as the average farmer can take care of ten acres, 
this makes a very nice return. 

I am confident that under a system of this 
sort, the yield of corn in Iowa could be increased 


by at least a hundred million bushels. To apply. 


corporation farming to producing hogs, chick- 
ens and milk, however, would be revolutionary. 
At the present time in the corn belt, the farmer 
and his family furnish the labor spent on live- 


stock almost free of charge, and a corporation 
might find it exeeedingly difficult to produce 
livestock products as cheaply. as the family- 
sized farm, 

Many thoughtful men think that the corpo- 
ration farm is inevitably coming, that the fam- 
ily-sized farm is a hold-over out of the past, and 
that to meet modern conditions, farming must 
be brought under the centralized corporate 
scheme of things, in the same way as industry. 
The men who believe this, honestly think that 
the farmers working for the corporation will 
lead a much happier existence than they lead 
at present, that they will work fewer hours a 
day, and that their children and women will 
have more time for the worth-while things of 
life. 

Every step forward in modern science which 
makes farming more complex makes it neces- 
sary to rely on the advice of technical experts, 
instead of on the traditions of the past, makes 
it just that much easier for the corporation 
farm to produce more cheaply than the family- 
sized farm. 

Personally I do not welcome the idea of the 
corporation farm. I cling to the idea that there 
are sociological advantages in the family-sized 
farm which outweigh the gains in the way of 
efficiency which may eventually come from the 
corporation farm. In any event, I am convinced ~ 
that if we are to remain on the faniily-sized 
basis, we must borrow from the government 
some type of centralized bargaining power such 
as is contemplated under the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Every one recognizes that our farming 
must be brought into step with the modern 
scheme of things. The question is, how? 





OT long ago, I was in the tri-cities, the ag- 

rieultural machinery center of the world, 
talking with some of the experts there. It is 
apparent that the farm machinery people are 
more on their toes today than ever before. They 
are striving earnestly to find new types of ma- 
chinery which will do the farmer’s work cheap- 
er and better than the old sorts. They are not 
afraid to try out revolutionary ideas, even tho 
common sense says that they may not work. 
At the agricultural colleges, I find a similar 
urge toward new ideas on the part of the farm 
machinery people. For instance, I find a sug- 
gestion that corn might be broadcasted or 
drilled in at two or three times the regular rate, 
cultivated with a rotary hoe or weeder until 
it gets big enough to shade the ground, and 
then harvested in November with a combdne. 
Probably this will not work, but perhaps it will 
be made to work if the right varieties of corn 
are used and if some practical device can be 
worked out for drying the shelled corn as it 
comes from the combine. I understand that a 
tractor is coming, on the market which will pull 
a three-row corn planter and cultivate three 
rows of corn. Of course, there are already trac- 
tors on the market which will cultivate two 
rows of corn and four rows of corn. The three- 
row idea is an interesting compromise which 
will be well worth watching. 

There are a number of people working with 
the idea of finding a substitute for the plow. 
The plow, in principle, is thousands of years 
old, and it is almost certain that within the 
next fifty years we will find a much. better way 
of tearing up the soil and making a good seed- 
bed. The one-way disk, which has been so ex- 
tensively used in Kansas during the past year, 
furnishes an example of one atthek on the prob- 
lem. Professor Davidson, at Ames, has a type 
of plow which can be attached to a tractor with 
a power take-off which substitutes rotating 
knives for the mold-board, with the result that 
the plowed land is put into much better condi- 
tion than is ordinarily the ease. Other inven- 
tions much more revolutionary than these have 
been tried out in Europe and in California 
Most of them, in order to be effective, must be 
drawn by a tractor. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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Schoots Help Them to Make Designs for Their Own Farmsteads 


OW. many. people know that there is a six 

months school called ‘‘Landseape Archi- 

tecture for the Home Grounds,’’ the 
same established and conducted by the exten- 
sion department at Ames and available to any 
organized group of Iowa farmers who are inter- 
ested enough to bring the school to their com- 
munity ? 

This is the new system being used by the ex- 
tension department at Ames for teaching farm- 
‘stead planning to farmers. Under the old sys- 
tem, which has been permanently discontinued, 
professional service was offered to a limited ex- 
tent to individual farmers who applied for it. 
While this practice was in operation, a specialist 
was sent out from the college to draw up build- 
ing arrangements or landscaping plans, reach- 


By Gerald Lineweaver 


taken place since the owner had worked out his 
plan in the training school. Other farms in the 
county are also undergoing great changes. 
Buildings and fences are being moved for more 
convenience, excessive shrubbery and trees are 
being taken out on some farms, while on others 
windbreaks and orchards are being planted. 

The time since the school closed has been too 
short to show extensive improvement in farm- 
stead arrangement, but many plans are being 
carefully preserved as a guide when the time 
comes for erecting new buildings. 

A schoolroom is the ideal place for these meet- 
ings, as the blackboards are very useful and 
tables and drawing-boards are usually available. 


In the same lesson were taught the rudiments 
of graphic representation, such as scale dray. 
ing and use of symbols. The method of record. 
ing data of existing conditions, measurements 
of distances, elevation, heights and location of 
all permanent objects, such as house, walks 
trees, shrubs, cellar-ways and septic tanks, were 
also shown. 

Lesson three consisted of method of proee. 
dure in developing the design plan, taking into 
consideration unity, coherence, balance, location 
of buildings, orchard, windbreak, drives, trees 
garden, ete. A budget plan was worked out to 
accomplish the proposed design plan. 

Lesson four had to do with plants and the 
other materials of landscape design. Another 
part dealt with enclosures, screens, tree and 
shrubs groups, flowers, bulbs and 





ing in this way only a very small 
number of farms over the state. 
When the specialist’s salary, cost of 
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ferns. Mr. Fitzsimmons explained 
factors influencing selection, as col- 








drafting plans and making blue- 
prints were added, the total cost for 
each farm was enormous. 

The original aim was that these 
farms would become models in that 
neighborhood, and could be used as 
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examples to which others in the 
community desiring help might be 
referred. This did not prove to be 
the case, however, for many of the 
farmers did not follow the plans as 
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specified. Others expect to com- 
plete their plans eventually, adding 
various buildings and landscape ar- 
chitectural features at intervals, 
taking possibly twenty-five years to 
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complete the arrangement. These 
farms naturally can not be models 
for some years to come. 

Even if a farmer did go to see a 
farmstead completed according to 
directions, he usually concluded: 
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or, ultimate height and texture de. 
sired, and made suggestions for or. 
dering as to number, grade, age, 
specifications and shipping instrue. 
tions. Various methods of plant 
propagation were discussed, includ- 
ing seed, spores, cutting layering 
and grafting. The lesson closed 
with the construction of entrance 
piers, seats, pergolas and pools. 

In lesson five some of the topics 
treated were on the care of plants 
before planting, methods of plant. 
ing, watering and protecting, and 
eare of lawns. 

Lesson six, the last of the series, 
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*“Yes, that is all very well for this 
farm, but it won’t do for mine.’’ 
Naturally, diversity in farms as to 
location, size, farming interests, 
and, quite important, capital, made 
it impossible to make one or even 
several farmstead plans fit all the 
farms. 


First School in Hardin County 


The first of the new landscaping 
schools was held in Hardin county, 
under the supervision of John Fitz- 
simmons, landscape architect ex- 
tension specialist. Mr. Fitzsimmons 
held a series of one-day training 
schools in six centrally located 
points in the county. Men and 
women from the towns joined the 
farmers and farmers’ wives in 
these meetings conducted from 10 
a. m. to 4 p. m. one day a month 
for five months. 

Each’ person makes a plan to fit 
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se lowing the regular series, as a sort 


of check and follow-up meeting on 


pod 


winter protection, cultivation, wa- 
tering, thinning, pruning, care of 


disease. 


A Farm Bureau Project 


The work in Hardin county was 
a part of the regular yearly Farm 
Bureau project program. Of course, 
a desire for this help was the prime 
prerequisite for applicatiow for this 
extension work. The next step was 
to appoint a project committee, con- 
sisting of a county chairman and 
four others. This committee select- 
ed and set up training school cen- 
ters, selecting not less than eight 
nor more than twelve local leaders 
for each center, directed and assist- 
ed by local leaders in carrying out 
the follow-up meetings, and subinit- 
ted a report. 

The local leaders attended the 
training schools and did the work 
required by the extension landscape 
architect, conducted local training 
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his own needs, whether it be for a 
new farmistead, or a plan to be used 
as an ultimate goal for arranging 
the buildings when they are built, or deciding 
the most efficient way to spend that $3, the 
maximum that can be spared now for improv- 
ing the appearance of the home. Regardless of 
what it is, it is their problem to be worked out 
by them under the supervision of a specialist. 

After the plans are finished, they are blue- 
printed by the landscape architectural depart- 
ment at Ames and a copy sent to the owner. A 
charge of 5 cents is made to cover cost of print- 
ing and mailing. Each blue-print is numbered 
so that if one is lost, a duplicate may easily be 
made. 

Members of a landscaping school which met 
at Iowa Falls, made a miniature model of a 
real farmstead near there. This model was 
awarded first prize in the project exhibit at the 
fair at Iowa Falls last fall. The hundreds of 


visitors who stopped at the booth were directed 
to the farm to see the transformation which had 


A practical and attractive farmstead plan. 


However, lack of such facilities did not dampen 
the ardor of those Hardin county folks. Plans 
seemed to work up just as well on bread boards 
on the kitchen table in a farmhouse kitehen— 
maybe even better because of the ‘‘at home’”’ at- 
mosphere. Who ean tell? 

The first lesson of the series of five was on 
the function, range and proper application of 
landseape architecture. Principles of arrange- 


ment, both economie, pertaining to the business e 


side of the property, and to the esthetic side, 
beauty and enjoyment, were taken up. 

‘<Principles of Design Applied to the Home 
Grounds’’ was the subject of the second lesson. 
Farm buildings from the standpoint of kind, 
number, type and arrangement, as well as rela- 
tion to other objects and areas, were discussed 
in this meeting. The location, size and style of 
house, together with arrangement of surround- 
ings, were also explained. 


schools, using their own property as 
a demonstration area. 

Dallas county is carrying on a landscape 
arehitectural school this year, as one branch 
of their farm program. It happens that both 
of these training schools have been under the 
auspices of the Farm Bureau, altho this is not 
necessary. This has been true mainly because 
the Farm Bureau and the extension service 
have worked so closely togéther for several 
years and because the Farm Bureau ean handle 
so well the problem: of local leaders and local 
meetings. Any county organization, however, 
may ask for this help from the extension Service 
if they agree to follow the standard require 
ments that are set out. 

The county pays the traveling expenses of the 
specialist to and from the county up to a maxi- 
mum of $5. Any amount in excess of this is as- 
sumed by the extension service. The county 
also pays the living expenses and transportation 
of the leader while in the county. 
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FARMERS LEARN HOW TO LANDSCAPE - 


will be given this spring. It is al.” 
ways conducted in the spring fol. — 


maintenance. It covers summer and | 


trees, fertilizers, and insects and- 
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5 other week I promised to write 


PwWith Flood In Africa 


How Farming Is Done in the “Bush” of Nigeria 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


our own Irish potato. A few rows of 
corn, some beans, several varieties 


| of greens, and perhaps some cocoa or 





oil palm trees usually completed the 
farm. A hundred yards of primeval 
bush, or perhaps a half a mile, and 
another little farm and all about was 
the bush, the African interior bush, 
than which there is nothing “bushier.” 
The farmers all live in the villages 
dotting the countryside and come out 
to the farms—or send their wives and 
children—to do what work is neces- 
sary, from their little grass huts in 
town. 

Diminutive and crude as they are, 
these farms represent hours and hours 
of labor and vigilant attention. Corn 
ground, for instance, after it has been 
hewn out of the bush, must be 
“plowed” entirely by hand by means 
of a back-breaking, heavy iron hoe. 
Then the ground is ridged and fur- 
rowed in the same laborious manner 
until it looks much like our own listed 
corn ground except that the hand- 
made ridges are fully twice as large as 
ours and every few feet there are cross 
ridges as well to prevent washing 
away of the soil during the heavy 
rains. To mold a field for corn after 
this fashion, and then to plant it, one 
hill at a time, with a stick and a versa- 





“nts about agriculture in Nigeria and 

aw- so here goes, in spite of the fact that 

rd. farming in west Africa is like the fish- 

nts ing industry in Nebraska or gold min- 

of ing in Iowa. There are few natural 

lks advantages except the climate and 

re. many drawbacks. In some respects it 

ere is like the brewing business in Amer- 
a for little of it can be seen by the 

Ce. casual observer passing thru, but back 

nto in the bush and out of sight a tremen- 

10n gous output is produced and consumed. 

CES, An American farmer would laugh at 

; to first sight of one of these straggling 
little “farms” hacked out of the Afri- 

the can bush and worked entirely by hand 

her with only the crudest of tools. And 
yet these little farms support a pop- 

ind lation much denser than our own and 

ind furnish an almost unlimited amount of 

aed export besides. The population aver- 

201. ages about fifty persons to the square 

de. mile in Nigeria, and in some places it 

or- runs as high as 560 persons to the 

ve square mile, and yet these unscien- 

be: tific and unequipped farmers produce 
all the food for their own vast popula- 

% tion and some for us besides. 

nd. “Shifting cultivation” is the scien- 

ing tific name for the way farming is done 

sed in Nigeria. This simply means that a 

nce little patch of ground is farmed until 
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ne A damp spot on a road in Nigeria. 
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‘as the soil is worn out and then it is 
mn- abandoned completely and left to grow 
nd back to jungle while its previous tiller 
ot. carves himself another “farm” with 
n- his axe and machete out of the bush 
ht nearby. He need not buy the land 
a for it is all owned by the village to 
which he is attached and is never sold. 
st- He simply sends his wives and chil- 
ut dren out to make a new farm, and 
it Presto! There it is. 

bs Soil Fertility Quickly Exhausted 

rk There is such heavy rainfall during 
pe afew months of the year and so little 


ig during the dry season that the quick, 
as Tank growth of vegetation, the wash- 
ing away of the surface, and the sub- 
sequent leaching of the soil by the hot 


ch tirely in three to five years and the 
th lomadic farmer must shift onto anoth- 
he er place. The tsetse fly makes it im- 
ot Possible in most of Nigeria to have 
se livestock and so the African bush 
ee farmer has neither the power nor the 
a fertilizer which we in America could 


le hot possibly do without. 
al While Jim and I were on our motor- 
a tyele trip across Africa we made lit- 
TY, tle hunting trips after deer and par- 
ce tridges in the bush, and we found the 
"es “farms.” Stumbling out of a mass of 
jungle so grown up with grass and 
he bush that one could hardly struggle 
z thru, we would suddenly step out into 
4 little clearing of two or three acres 






S- 
Ly ~and possibly find a deer or flock of 
_ Partridges besides. But we always 





a few rows of yams, which in 
Africa are certainly a good apology for 





pe tropical sun depletes its fertility en- | 








_ The motorcycle is hidden by the regi- 
ment that is pushing it. 


tile black toe and then to cultivate it 
until ripening time, and to carry to 
market on the head, perhaps for 
miles and miles, is a chore which 
would certainly not seem to tend to- 
ward overproduction or a corn sur- 
plus. 


e Incomes Received From Land 


It takes ninety-five man days of la- 
bor per acre to grow corn in Nigeria, 
according to the figures of the director 
of agriculture, and a fair average re- 
turn is one ton per acre at two-thirds 
of a cent per pound, or a wage rate of 
about 14 cents per day for the farmer. 
Not much, of course, but 14 cents per 
day more tham-he’d have otherwise. 
But this estimate of ninety-five man 
days of labor per acre does not include 
delivery to the railroad, and the crop 
must all be carried, on the heads of 
his wives, sometimes a hundred miles 
or more, and the director estimates 
that the average net per acre return is 
cut almost exactly in half, or reduced 
to 7 cents per day for the Nigerian 
corn farmer. Perhaps he needs some 
legislation, but a happier farmer one 
can rarely find. He has everything in 
the world that he wants. 

The cotton farmer puts 115 man 
days of labor per acre into his crop 
and gets an average of 350 pounds at 
4¥% cents. per pound, or a wage return 
of 13 cents per day, which is reduced 
to 6 cents per day after delivery 
charges are figured. 

As in America the grower doesn’t 
get it all. Palm kernels sell in Liver- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Lee Whizits for 
service and but- 
tonless handiness! 
Any man will 
like them just as 
do.” 








Charles F. Bates, Raiser of 
Prize-winning Poland China 
Hogs, Mitchell, S. D. “‘Ilike 
Lee Whizit buttonless hand- 
iness. My wife likes their 
easy washing, strong fabrics.” 


- PROUD 
of their WHIZITS! 


They like these Exclusive Features: 


1 Whizit—Open! Whizit—Shut! 
No Buttons to Bother. 


2 Famous Lee Super-Fabrics with 
Their Longer Life. 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of men from coast 

to coast are wearing these famous garments. They 
are wearing them because their simple, handy con- 
venience appeals instantly to any man who 
puts one on—because, too, they’ve found 
that Lee Super-Fabrics réally do mean 
work garment economy. 


The Lee Whizit (genuine Hookless 
Fastener) means no buttons to bother 
—to come off—to sew on. The Lee 
Super-Fabrics, another exclusive Lee 
feature, are stronger, more easily 
washed, keeping both color and shape 
through months of extra hard service. 




























The Lee Whizit Union-Alls and Overalls are 
work suits for real men. You can buy them 
-at Lee dealers everywhere, in every city and 
town and almcst every village and hamlet 
in the United States.. When next you buy, 
don’t fail to get a Lee Whizit. You'll like it. 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo., Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Mirtn., Salina, Kans. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Tuts GUARANTEE WITH EVERY GARMENT 
If you do not find this to be the most satis- 
factory and best value-giving work 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—Carrying 

on without any material break 
in their ranks, supporters of the equal- 
izaton fee plan of farm relief, voted 
the Haugen bill out of committee and 
up to the house of representatives on 
Tuesday of this week, by the substan- 
tial vote of fifteen to six. 

Republicans voting for the bill 
were: Haugen, of Iowa; Purnell, of 
Indiana; Thompson, of Ohio; Hall, of 
North Dakota; Menges, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Andresen, of Minnesota; Ad- 
kins and Williams, of Illinois; and 
Hoch, of Kansas. Democrats: Kinche- 
loe, of Kentucky; Jones, of Texas; 
Swank, of Oklahoma; Fulmer, of 
South Carolina; Rubey, of Missouri; 
and McSweeney, of Ohio. 

Against the bill—Republicans: 
Clarke and Pratt, of New York; Fort, 
of New Jersey; Ketcham, of Michi- 
gan. Democrats: Aswell, of Louisi- 
ana; and Doyle, of Illinois. 

Before the final vote came on re- 
porting the bill, Congressman Ketcham 
moved to substitute his bill which~in- 
cluded the provisions of the debenture 
plan as a substitute or alternative for 
the equalization fee. This motion to 
substitute secured eight votes in favor 
to fifteen against. 

Those voting for the debenture bill 
were five Republicans, all but one who 
later opposed the Haugen bill; Ketch- 
am, of Michigan; Clarke and Pratt, of 
New York; and Thompson, of Ohio; 
and three Democrats, all but one of 
whom later voted against the Haugen 
bill: Doyle, of Illinois; Aswell, of Lou- 
isiana; and Jones, of Texas. 

Vote on Bill Expected Soon 


The bill now comes before the house. 
Speculation as to further ‘progress is 
very keen, but for the most part in- 
terest is now centered in the senate 
where the McNary bill has been made 
the special business of the senate and 
starting in on Monday the debate will 
be general and the measure will be 
kept before the senate until a final 
vote. 





HAUGEN BILL TO HOUSE 


Relief Measure Reported Favorably by Committee 


Again prophecy is futile, as the 
vote will be had before this is in the 
hands of the readers, but it looks as if 
the senate were certain to pass the 
bill by considerably more than the 
two-thirds vote which will be needed 
later on should the bill go to the 
White House and come back with a 
veto from President Coolidge. 

Comment in this correspondence a 
week ago has been emphasized during 
the week, to the effect that the bill as 
it has been finally voted out by the 
house committee this year has been so 
changed as to the provisions to which 
presidential objection was made last 
year, that there will be very little 
ground left upon which to base sound 
and convincing arguments for a veto. 
The fiscal provisions of the new bill 
which provide, according to a state- 
ment by Congressman Haugen, that 
“the Federal Farm Board provided for 
by the bill must endeavor to stabilize 
the agricultural industries by loans to 
co-operatives, before resorting to the 
equalization fee,” is relied on to be an 
“answer in advance” to any arguments 
the president can make against the 
equalization fee. 

As the matter stands in the senate, 
taking into account the political exi- 
gencies of the day, it looks as if the 
vote against the McNary bill there 
would be confined to a limited group 
of “down-easters,” probably not includ- 
ing Gould, of Maine, and the big busi- 
ness group of the middle Atlantic sea- 
board, with a very scattering, southern 
Democratic vote and here and there a 
western vote against it. It will be sur- 
prising if the negative vote is larger 
than thirty votes at the outside. 





Advocates of maintained govern- 
ment activity in fighting the spread of 
the corn borer have had their hear- 





ings at length before the house com- 
mittee on agriculture this week, with 
so good effect that it now seems cer- 
tain that a modified plan will be re- 
ported, turning over the $750,000 of 
unused 1927 funds for what work can 
still be ddéne this year, and putting 
up perhaps the full duplicate of late 
year’s $10,000,000 appropriation for 
thoro work the coming winter and 
spring. 

It is asserted very vigorously by the 
advocates of government aid in this 
work, that the farmers can not be ex- 
pected to spend considerable effort 
and some money to do the kind of 
clean up needed to destroy large num- 
bers of the hibernating borers unless 
compensated at least in part. It is 
also asserted with considerable heat 
that the negligence and delay by the 
congress in postponing the hearings 
until so late that clean up work this 
spring can not be arranged for may be 
responsible for a year of untold dam- 
age and costly delay in the effort to 
keep the dreaded pest out of the heart 
of the corn belt. 

Long weeks of hearings on farm re- 
lief are being charged as the responsi- 
ble causes of this delay by the most 
vigorous advocates of government aid 
in corn borer eradication work. 

Of course, the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture have not 
been helpful in any way in expediting 
hearings or aiding the effort to get 
another $10,000,000 appropriation. 
They take the position first that the 
work over the wide areas now infested 
is up to the farmers themselves, and 
they were shown how to do the work 
last year, and machinery and equip- 
ment is available for all who Wish to 
keep their farms as nearly clean as 
possible. Second, they say that the 
real work of preventing spread is to 





be done not over the wide areas jp 


fested, but only on the outer edge of 
this area, as the spread comes only 
from the outside. As to this, they say 
they have the funds already available 
to do all that can be done. 

Their third claim is that state laws 
are insufficient to make genera 
clean-up possible, for injunctions, lack 


of enforcement, and local oppositiog 


will create large areas within the jp. 
fested area where the infestation cay 
not be suppressed, which will be the 
source of the most virulent kind of ye. 
infestation next year in spite of ajj 
they can do. Nothing, they claim, but 
100 per cent co-operation of the farm. 
ers will ever clean up the pest, ang 


this can come only, if ever, when the — 


farmers experience enough themselveg 
to convert them to 100 per cent clean. 
up of their own farms. 

However, it now seems likely that 
added funds for the work which the 
department can and will do this 
spring, and then large funds for early 
work next winter and spring will be 
recommended, probably voted. 





An amendment to the oleomargaring 
act came before the senate committee 
on agriculture this week, precipitating 
a fight in which for the first time jn 
history the oleomargarine manufac. 
turers and the dairy folks were on 
the same side, and a group of manufac. 
turers of what are known as “colored 
cooking compounds” were on the oth. 
er. The bill is by Senator Norbeck, 
with a similar bill pending in the 
house, by Congressman Haugen. The 
meat of the bill is in making a third 
class of compounds which will be 
called oleomargarine and subject to all 
the provisions of the present law, by 
adding to the present definition of 
oleomargarine the following words: 
“Or which have been mixed, churned 
or emulsified in milk, cream, water or 
other liquid, and contain more than 
one per centum of water#’ 





(Our Patented Process 


ONE-— Buff the tube 
around the punc- 
ture. 

TWO Put on a few 
drops of Seal-Fast 
solvent then 
scrape it clean. 

THREE~— Press on the 
Seal-Fast patch, 
roll the can over it 


AND AWAY YOU GO! 


That's how easy it is to mend a 
tube with Bowes Seal-Fast Tire 
Patch. 2§ permanent repairs for 
only Soc. Ask your dealer 
Bowes Seai-Fast Corporation 
Indianapolis 
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OVERALLS 


Fit Better — Wear Longer 








HE PENN” overall outwears most 
overalls because it is made from 
eastern denim of a long fibre cotton 
and fine twisted yarn, with a shuttle 
lock stitch that will not rip; no rough 
edges. Continuous facing at side 
openings; re-enforced pockets with 
heavy bar-tack that prevents ripping. 
“The Penn” overall includes every 
feature of the best workmanship 
and material to make it the 
longest wearing overall you 

can buy. 






Try on a pair at your dealers. 
If he doesn’t have them, 
Write Us. 





HANNA MFG. CO. 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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eral y UNCLE and I have used a dozen 
m carloads of powdered rock phos- 





’ hate oD 500 acres. At first we tried 
in- | Tanne it under with green manure, 
can P was generally recommended in the 


be older bulletins of the Illinois experi- 
a ent station. However, we observed 
a at this method of application some- 
W 


ulted in the phosphate being 

= ae ty rain to the bottom of the 
¥ and in several places where we 

be dug into the soil to make observations 
3a there was not a thoro mixture of the 
7 hosphate thru the furrow slice. So 
h a tried spreading it. on plowed corn 
_ und ahead of the planter and on 


be. corn stalks being disked at seeding 
re time for small grain. As a result of 
be this experience, we have preferred to 


spread the phosphate at the time of 
seeding small grain. 

Our favorable results probably are 
partly due to the care we take in secur- 
jng a thoro mixture of the rock phos- 
phate thru the soil. By working it into 
the cultivated ground, a large area of 
surface on the particles of phosphate is 
exposed to the action of the plant roots. 

When spread on small grain, we ex- 
pect the application of rock phosphate 
to show about ten bushels increase on 
the first season’s crop. During the fol- 
lowing winter, freezing and thawing 
further distribute the phosphate among 





; F Using Rock Phosphate 


How the Walden Farm Has Profited by It 
By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK 


Because several British experiment 
farms have proved that fineness of 
grinding is important, we were not 
content to take the manufacturer’s 
guarantee. We employed a firm of 
commercial engineers to make private 
tests for us. At our request, several 
comparative tests were made for neigh- 
boring state experiment stations. By 
their tests, our purchases have ranged 
from 94.8 to 97.5 per cent thru a stan- 
dard dry screen. This same firm made 
screen tests on materials which anoth- 
er mill had furnished the Iowa and Mis- 
souri experiment stations. The rock 
phosphate used at Missouri tested 78 
per cent and at Iowa 83.7 per cent. In 
another test, the rock phosphate used 
at Ohio tested 67 per cent. 

For convenience in handling -pow- 
dered phosphate, we prefer to have it 
sacked in paper bags. During the win- 
ter when the teams are not busy, we 
haul the phosphate to the farm and 
store it in any convenient building. 
The paper bags turn water in an ordi- 
nary rain, and I once left nine tons 
piled in the field for almost a month of 
continuously wet weather. The bags 
held together for that time with practi- 
cally no damage, but I wouldn’t trust 
them so long again if I could help it. 
Powdered rock phosphate does not de- 
teriorate in water, but if wet it be- 





as 





the soil particles. The clover being a 
vigorous phosphate feeder, develops a 
considerably better root system, and 
the second season after the phosphate 
has been applied the yield of hay jumps 
up-about a ton per acre.. Then when 
the clover is fall plowed and worked 
into a seed-bed after a second winter, 
with the attendant freezing and thaw- 
ing, the phosphate is widely distrib- 
uted thru the furrow slice and some of 
it has been carried to lower depths in 
the clover roots. Succeeding crops have 
therefore a better chance to get into 
ontact with it and respond according 
fo its abundance. 

We have spread phosphate in March 
and April on fields that had been limed 
during the winter. We have not ob- 
Served any unfavorable results from 
using both lime and rock phosphate. 

In order to secure a thoro mixture of 
the rock phosphate thru’ the soil, the 
Phosphate must’ be a finely ground 
powder, 

In-company with Mr. Warner, then 
of the'extension service at Ames, I vis- 
the phosphate deposits in Tennes- 
See and observed that some ofthe mills 
ate"erude affairs. The mill of the firm 
ftom which we purchase is located in 
west-central Tennessee. This mill is a 
Pépidly revolving cylinder containing 
“6 tons of small steel-balls, which grind 
impact. In the process of preparing 
Fock phosphate for grinding, it is 
to 600 degrees Fahrenheit, to 
out the moisture and disintegrate 
Structure of the rock. The trade 
is to guarantee that 95 per cent 
Dass a screen having 10,000 open- 
™ ‘per square inch. 





























Spreading rock phosphate at Walden Farm. Note the curtain to avoid wind loss. 


comes a sticky mud that can not be 
spread uniformly on the ground. 

We take care to spread with a low 
type of spreader, using a canvas cur- 
tain to protect against loss from wind. 
For best results, it should be used on 
a quiet day. 

The proper rate of application is, ac- 
cording to our experience, a ton per 
aére. We have tried different rates, 
from one-third of a ton up to as much 
as two and one-half tons. Becausé*some 
of our fields are more than a mile 
apart, direct.comparisons of yields are 


not always reliable; the other soil con- |} 


ditions and crop history are factors in- 
fluencing the yields. 

Last season, the clover in one field 
that had a half-ton application of rock 
phosphate made three tons of hay the 
first cutting, and a forty-acre field of 
corn having a _ half-ton application 
made ninety bushels per acre. But in 
most of the fields, the difference in 
favor of a ton application is distinctly 
worth while. In ‘one field of barley, 
where two tons of rock phosphate per 
acre had been applied on tefi acres, the 
second ton proved to be more profit- 
able’ than the first ton, tho the yield 
was only thirty-five bushels. In this 
particular field, the unphosphated 
check strip made practically nothing. 
Of one thing I am certain, there is no 
danger of using too much rock phos- 
phate, so far as the crop plants are 
concerned. In the garden and flower 
beds we use it at the rate of ten tons 
pér.acre, and in potting house plants, 
a teacupful to half a gallon of soil. I 
once tried it on alfalfa at the rate of 
a million pounds per acre. 
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for your spark plugs 


No greens plugs you can trust are 
the ones you want because 
they help keep you out of the 
service station. 


For better performance of car, 
truck or tractor, you can rely on 
AC as evidenced by these facts: 


AC Spark Plugs are made of 
highest grade. materials, with 
one-piece design assuring gas 
tightness, kyanite insulator, ex- 
tra heavy electrodes. 


They were used by Col. Lind- 
bergh for his daring flights and 
by other leading flyers in world 
record endurance feats. 

They are used as factory equip- 
ment by over 200 of the world’s 
most successful manufacturers. 
They are produced by the world’s 
largest maker of automotive ap- 
pliances. 

For easier starting, faster pick- 


AC units are used as fac- 
tory equipment by 20oman- 
ufacturers in the automo- 
tive field. Among them are 


LaSalle 
McFarlan 
Moon 
Nash 


Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Peerless 
Pontiac 

Reo 

tar Knight 
Stearns -. 
Studebaker 





tutz 
Yellow Cab 





up, more power, certainty of re 
formance, put in a new set of AC 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles. 

e regular line, 75 cents; AC 
1075 for Model T Fords, so cents. 


Ask your dealer for AC’s, proved 
by every test standard of the world. 


have the AC Oil Filter on your car tested regularly. 


Dirt in oil means wear. That is why you sh 


An AC Renewal Cartridge makes it good as new 


acsPHINK . AC Spark Plug Company Cliche (Sates 
oy Fuint, Michigan FRANCE 


- 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL FILTERS - AC FUEL PUMPS AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 
AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES AC THERMO GAUGES 


© 1928, AC Spark Plug Co. 
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This market 
is always open 
to you 


IT IS a common enough thing for a 
man to be land-poor — unable to sell 
his property because no one wants to 
buy. It is a common enough thing in 
all business for merchants to experi- 
ence serious slumps because they are 
unable* to “move the goods.” The 
greatest problem that business always 
faces is where to find a market. 


Armour and Company has solved 
this problem for farmer, ranchman and 
dairyman. Armour and Company is a 
live market, always open and always 
doing business on a cash hasis. The 
prices paid for livestock and dairy 
products are the best possible accord- 
ing to the demand originating with 
the consumers. 


Whether your product is cattle, hogs, 
chickens, butter-fat or eggs, we are 
always ready to buy—because our 
60,000 workers are constantly seeking 
markets for your poppers: 


: President 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


U.S.A. 


























For nearly thirty years 
the undisputed leader! 


The original and gen- 
uine wide-spreading 
spreader. Sales and 
service everywhere. 
Write for catalog. 


THE NEW 
FACTORY BRANCHES: 
TIONAL STOCKS at De: 














e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety Firs WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
: in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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TESTING SEED CORN — 


Disease May Cut Down Your Yield Severely 
By R. H. PORTER 


IEVELOPMENTS in corn produc- 

‘tion during the past eight or ten 
years have centered around two 
things: (1) the production of high 
yielding strains and (2) the control of 
corn diseases. Progress in the second 
phase of corn production, namely, dis- 
ease control, has been very rapid, 
bringing to light a number of practices 
which make it possible to reduce a 
large portion of the loss caused by 
parasitic diseases. In Iowa alone, it 
has been well demonstrated by exper- 
iment station and by county tests that 
dry rot organisms on seed corn cause 
an average reduction in yield of five 
bushels per acre. 

The tests which have been conduct- 
ed over a period of seven years show 
that these dry rot organisms reduce 
the yield by infecting the seed, either 
killing the germs or weakening them 
sufficiently to cause weak plants. The 
result is a reduced stand, weakened 
plants and a consequent reduction in 
yield. An additional loss is caused 


by moldy ears, which tho dependent-: 


largely on weather conditions in the 
fall is caused primarily by organisms. 
Very little progress has been made 
in working out methods for the pre- 
vention of moldy ears except to em- 
phasize a system of crop rotation 
whereby corn will not be grown con- 
tinuously on the same land. One year 
of corn in a three or four year rota- 
tion, in which corn follows a clover 
crop, is the best practice known for 
the prevention of moldy and dry rot 
ears. 
Planting Disease-Free Seed Pays 


The loss caused by planting diseased 
seed which results in lower yields can 
be prevented if certain practices are 
followed. During the past six years 


Iowa farmers have been urged to, 


test every ear of seed corn with the 
modified rag doll in order to detect 
and discard those ears which were in- 
fected with dry rot molds. ‘This meth- 
od has proved its worth because it has 
insured the use of nearly disease free 
seed corn which in the average will 
yield five bushels per acre more than 
planter box corn that has not been so 
carefully tested. It has long been rec- 
ognized that this method, even tho ef- 
fective, is laborious and never will be 
used by more than a small percentage 
of farmers. For the commercial seed 
grower, handling hundreds of bushels 
of seed, it is impossible to test each 


ear separately. This drawback to the © 


method does not eliminate its value. 
The individual ear test has demon- 
strated the importance of using nearly 
disease free seed. The problem now 
is to.utilize other methods in securing 
such seed. 

Two methods which are very prom- 
ising are early field selection before 
frost and artificial drying ‘as soon 
as the seed is gathered. It is known 
that..by early selection we avoid the 
later infection which may come. Cer- 
tain it is that we will get no more in- 
fection of the ears by early selection 
and the chances are high that we will 
have much less. Drying rapidly at a 
high temperature between 100 and 110 
degrees F. is important in that .it 
checks at once the growth of dry rots 
in those ears which are infected and 
can not be detected with the naked 
eye. Both of these methods can be 
used by every farmer at very little 
cost. ~ 

A third method which introduces a 
new practice in corn production is 
treatment of the seed before planting 
with certain chemical dusts. This 
method will be discussed somewhat in 
detail. If we-understand its purpose 
and use it as supplementary to and 
not as a substitute for other good 
methods it has a real place in agri- 
cultural practice. 
value and what results may -we ex- 
pect are fair questions deserving a 
careful answer, | 


Just. what is its. 





Anyone who has used the individua] 
ear test either with the rag doll op 
with any other tester knows that it js 
common to have a number of ears 
showing 100 per cent strong germina. 
tion but one or more kernels may hg 
infected with mold. In some S@asong 
the percentage of such ears is quits 


high and if every one were discardeg | 


it would be necessary to test severaj 


times as many bushels as are needeg | 


in order to get nearly disease freg 
seed corn. On the other hand, if such 


ears are planted and weather con@j. © 


tions become unfavorable for the gep. 
mination of corn, the molds present 
will either kill or weaken the key 
nels so that a reduced stand or at 
least a reduced yield will be the re 
sult. In addition there are usually a 
number of ears with one or two ker. 
nels showing weak germination which 
may be directly due to infection with 
molds. Such ears may be a good type 
and would show strong germination if 
it were not for molds which attack 
them: The individual ear test will de. 


tect most of them. But in spite of the 


value of the ear test it is impossible 
to isolate ears of corn all of which 


are’100 per cent healthy, because only — 
-gix to ten kernels from each ear can 

be tested.. For this reason the term, | 
‘nearly disease free,” is used rather — 
‘than “disease free.” 
Ahe individual ear test is not absolute, 


In other words, 


since it is not uncommon to find small 
diseased spots on ears of corn that 
would be missed in sampling for the 
test. The intention is not to mini- 
mize the value of the individual ear 
test but rather to point out the fact 
that it.is not a perfect method. 


“Dust Treatments Are of Value 


Seed treatment with certain organic 
mercury dusts is a good supplement 
to any method of securing healthy 
seed corn in that it does not miss any 
of the kernels. If thoroly applied, ey- 
ery individual kernel will be coated 
with particles of the dust which goes 
into solution slowly in the soil. The 
rate at which it dissolves depends on 
the soil temperature as well as the 
moisture content and chemical condi- 
tion of the soil. “As it dissolves, all 
molds on the surface of the seed are 
killed. In addition the mercury con- 
tent of the dust is so regulated that 
the dissolved material slowly pene- 
trates into the young germinating ker- 
nel and kills internal molds without 
injury to the seedling. The result is 
that infected weakened kernels when 


treated are relieved of their parasites | 


and a vigorous plant ig the result. 
These dusts will not bring dead ker: 
nels to life nor will they enable badly 


diseased seed to produce as good a 


crop as nearly disease free seed if 
both kinds are treated. 
value of seed treatment that is not 
completely understood as yet, is the 


protection it gives even to healthy : 


seed when planted in cold, wet or dis- 


eased soil. The dust surrounds each § 


kernel with a film of poison which for 
a time is able to ward off molds in 
the soil when growing conditions for 
the corn are adverse. Treated seed 
will usually produce a better stand 
than untreated seed if a period of cold, 
wet weather follows soon after the 
corn is planted. 


The treatment of corn with organic 


mercury dusts is not meant to replace 


good standard practices in the hal 


dling of seed corn. It is an added it 
surance against reduced stand due to 
molds either on the seed or in the soil. 
It does not control smut or rust, does 
not prevent moldy ears in the fall and 
so far as known does not prevent bro 
ken stalks, altho it may reduce the 


number of barren stalks under certail” 
conditions. Kernels which have beel — 
weakened by frost are not helped any — 
by treatment. When seed treatment — 
is used in conjunction with early field 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A Dependable 
Product— 


A RELIABLE COMPANY 


For fourteen years the Oel- 
wein Chemical Company 
has been giving you a de- 
pendable product and serv- 
ice. That this is a reliable 
Company is shown by the 
thousands of farmers who 
have been our satisfied 
customers. No matter 
when or where you get a 
bag of OCCO, you will find 
the high quality always 
the same. You can depend 
on it, 


THOT C t 


een 
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Start them right, on OCCO—Don’t take 
~ achance this year 


ANY a farmer is saying, this spring, ‘‘I’m go- 

ing to start feeding OCCO Mineral Com- 

pound to my pigs just as soon as they’re able 
to eat. I’m taking no chances! With hog prices 
like they are, I’ve got to save more pigs, save corn 
and cut my hog-raising costs. There’s money to be 
made in hogs this year, and I’m going to make it by 
feeding OCCO.”’ 


Why OCCO helps you 

You can absolutely depend on OCCO making you 
money this year, because OCCO has been the quality 
mineral compound that hog raisers have depended upon 
for fourteen years. 

OCCO gives your young pigs a head start by fur- 
nishing ‘them the minerals and conditioning elements 
that they need for building strong bone frames and 
healthy bodies. OCCO helps them make the change 
from the sow’s milk to solid feeds. OCCO purifies the 
blood, tones them up, stimulates. the appetite, aids di- 
gestion and cleanses the intestines, kidneys, liver and 
bladder. 


There is no substitute for OCCO 
There is nothing on the market exactly like OCCO 
as to its content, or purity. OCCO is a Mineral Com- 


pound, consisting of the very highest grade minerals 
and conditioning ingredients obtainable. Yet it costs 
you absolutely nothing for you to feed it; OCCO 
actually saves more than it costs in corn and other feeds. 
At the same time, OCCO keeps your hogs healthy, gain- 
ing every day, and puts more weight on them at a 
lower cost. 


Start ’em right—keep them 
growing right! 

Start your pigs on OCCO as soon as they can eat it, 
and keep OCCO before them clear up to market time. 
Order a few bags from the local OCCO man now. The 
sooner you start feeding it, the better. 


Oelwein Chemical Co. 
OELWEIN, IOWA 


st ee Se ee Ee cme ee 7 
Oelwein Chemical Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 
Please tell me how OCCO will cut 


down my pork-producing costs and ] 
make me a good profit this year. 


Mail this 
Coupon NOW! 


There is no substitute for 


oupound 
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THE FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- \ 
priced, standard quality Goodyears 













































Not even a postage stamp— 


One of the big benefits of buying tires from 
your local Goodyear Dealer is his right- 
on-the-ground service. 


He tells you the right size and type of tire 
for your particular car; he mounts it on the 
tim for you, and fills it with air. 


He’s ready any time to help you cate for that 
tire in the way that will insure you the last 
serviceable mile built into it at the factory. 


| y If you're ever in trouble he’s on hand to help 
you out, and his knowledge of tires will 
help you avoid trouble in future. 


This service of your Goodyear Dealer is 
) available in your own neighborhood; not 
even a postage stamp is needed to enlist it 

for you. 


It backs up the quality that has made 
Goodyear the world’s most popular tire, 
and you will find it .a prime factor in low 
cost mileage. . 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 








Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Inc. 
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The Chicago price of 1300-pound fat 
steers for the month of March 1928, 
was $13.80 a hundred, or nearly $2 a 
hundred lower than during the late 
fall and early winter. These 1,300- 
pound fat steers marketed in March of 
1928 were fattened on corn which cost 
89.4 cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. As an average of ten years it 
has required the equivalent of 71.4 
bushels of such corn to convert a feed- 
er weighing 1,000 pounds the preced- 
ing September into a 1,300-pound fat 
steer for the March market. Last Sep- 
tember a_ 1,000-pound feeder’ cost 
$84.50. The cost of a_  1,300-pound 
steer finished in March was around 
$148.32. The selling price was $13.80 
a hundred, or $179.40 a head, which in- 


Steer Profits and Losses 








dicates that a 1,300-pound fat steer in 
March brought $31.08 a head profit, 

The profit in fat cattle in March 
was only about half as much per hea 
as during the late fall and early Win. 
ter.. A profit of $30 per head ig, of 
course, unusually worth while and cqt. 
tle feeders might be very well satis. 
fied if the profit would stay here fo, 
any length of time. It is probable 
however, that within another two o 
three months the profit will be reduceg 
to less than $20 a head. In fact, there 
is a slight chance that our chart yj 
show a loss by June. However, the 
shortage of fat cattle is such that yp 
do not expect the real smashing grig 
to start until some time along abou 
1932 or 1933. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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-$30.00 Gain Per Steer 








$20.00 Gain Per Steer 

















00 Gain Per Steer 

















$20.00 Loss Per Steer’ 





$30.00 Loss Per Steer 
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$40.00 Loss Per Steer 








$50.00 Loss Per Steer ‘ q 




















$60.00 a Per * | ' 
































Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 





Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1928 av- 
eraged about $8.05 a hundred, or about 
the same as in February and January. 
Ordinarily March prices are 70 or 80 
cents higher than in January. The 
weakness this year in March is very 
unusual. 

A price of $8.05 at Chicago in March 
is equivalent to about 65-cent corn on 
a Chicago No. 2 basis, or about 50 


tents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. 


Corn is actually selling on western 
Iowa farms at around 82 cents a 
bushel, and in eastern Iowa at better 
than 90 cents. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that most farmers are not prof- 
iting by feeding their corn to hogs. 
Our charf, which is based on corn 
prices for the past twelve months, in- 





dicates the heaviest loss which has 
been sustained at any time since the 
deflation in 1920. The weighted price 
of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar 
keted in March of 1928 was 90.7 cents 
a bushel. As a ten-year average hogs 
have sold in the month of March fora 
price equivalent to 12.4 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 12.4 bushels of 
90.7-cent corn gives a cost of $11.254 
hundred for the month of March, 1928 
The actual price was $8.05 a. hundred, § 
or there was a loss of $3.20 a hundred. 

The loss period which is now deve: 
oping is acting very much like that 
which started in early 1923. If history 
repeats itself we would expect hogs t 
be very profitable again along il 
1930. 


HOG-CORN CHART 



























































$3.00 Loss Per Cwt. 








[$4.00 Loss Per Gwt. 


$5.00 Loss Per Cwt. 
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Gain or. loss abeve or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Sore throat’s easiest victims~ 
reducing women! 


Neglecting a cold or sore throat is 
dangerous business for anyone—doubly 
dangerous for reducing women weak- 
ened by strenuous exercises and “‘canary 
bird” diets. 

For both colds and sore throats often 
lead to serious complications if not 
treated immediately. 


Look upon throat irritation as a warn- 
ing, and at the first sign of it gargle 
repeatedly with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, used full strength. 

If rapid improvement is not apparent, 
consult your physician. 

Time and time again, however, Lis- 
terine haschecked colds and sore throats 


before they had a chance to become 
serious. 
Certainly, this pleasant precaution is 
worth taking during winter and early 
spring weather when grippe, “flu,” and 
neumonia are a constant threat. Lam- 
rt Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


7 LAMB CHOPS AGAIN! 7 


_GN Lamb chops and pineapple . . pineapple and lamb 4p— 
| chops . . lamb, chops and pineapple . . there is no 
Santa Claus for the woman trying to reduce. 

















THE NEXT TIME 

The next time you buy a dentifrice ask for Lis- 

terine Tooth Paste at 25c the large tube. It 

has halved the tooth paste bill of more than twe 
million people, 














STERINE 


-the safe antiseptic 
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SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 











Judge Hands Him Seven Years 

Last week at Fairfield, Jefferson 
county, C. H. Yarham, notorious rug 
peddler, came before Judge William 
Walker for sentence. Yarham, who 
hadbeen found guilty of fraud in a 
jury trial two weeks previous on 
charges of securing signatures to 
notes thru fraudulent practices, was 
sentenced to the Fort Madison prison 
for a term of seven years. Altho he 
had in the original trial pleaded that 
he had no money to defend himself, 
Yarham managed to raise some and 
thru his attorneys indicated he would 
fight his sentence thru to the supreme 
court. 

Yarham, who was recently barred 
from using the United States mails 
because of his fraudulent practices, 
since that time has been furthering 
his collections via the bluff route. 
He has. been sending out envelopes 
which indicated that the person he 
was working on should write back to 
the “Auto Helps Collection Service.” 
This new scheme is planned to get 
mail and readers should know that 
the “Auto Helps” concern is located at 
Yarham’s Des Moines home address. 

An interesting fact in Yarham’s 
swindles is the way in which he took 





advantage of prospects who happened 
to belong to the same fraternal orders 
he did. If Yarham found out the cus- 
tomer was of the same organization 
he would talk about it considerably 
and gain the customer’s confidence 
thereby. He would make certain em- 
blematie marks on the order blank, 














Cc. H. Yarham 
Convicted rug peddler 


telling the customer that this would 
insure a better job. In all cases of 
record the customer he took in in this 
manner was skinned worse than 
others. 


We Rise to Say— 


Information has been received by 
the Service Bureau that representa- 
tives of the Phoenix Finance Company 
have advised prospective customers 
that their stocks are recommended by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and that the Wal- 
lace Publishing Company owns stock 
in the corporation. 

The Wallace Publishing Company, 
publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer, does 
NOT own any stock in the Phoenix Fi- 
nance Company. Anyone telling folks 
we do, does so without our permission 
and without any basis of fact. Any 
agent carrying letters of recommenda- 
tion supposedly written by Wallaces’ 
Farmer endorsing any sort of an in- 
vestment does so likewise without our 
authority. Anyone knowing of agents 
using such letters will confer a favor 
on us by advising us immediately. 


_ Watch Out Boys 


Several inquiries have come to the 
Service Bureau from farmers in north- 
western Iowa asking for information 
regarding a new company to be known 
as the Lone Star Cheese and Butter 
Company. This concern, according to 
reports, is offering stock for sale to 
farmers and telling them the company 
plans to build a group of factories in 
Iowa. A. G. Marshall is claimed to 





represent the company and has ofterea 
the stock for sale. 
The Lone Star Cheese and Butter 


Company is a South Dakota Corpora. | 
tion and according to the securities de 3 


partment of Iowa has never fileq any 
papers asking for permission to g 
stock in Iowa. Until they quality wit, 
the state department and get a certifi. 
cate and show their good intentions 
farmers will do well to beware and 
keep their cash. 

Under the blue sky law firms mug 
qualify with the Iowa state depay. 
ment before they can legally sell stoc, 
by solicitation. When firms do no 
qualify, and try to evade the Towa 
law, there must be a reason. 

So we say again, investigate before 
you invest and ward off a Possibility 
of being hooked. 


Big Litters 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From time to time I’ve noticed jp 
your paper accounts of record pig lit. 
ters. Here’s one for Chester Whites: 

The first week in March I had two 
junior yearling sows and three gilts 
farrow. The sows farrowed eighteep 
and sixteen, the gilts thirteen, sevep. 
teen and twelve. Today I have sixty 
pigs from the litters farrowed. 

One of these sows produced the 
junior champion boar at the Marion 
county and Southern Iowa fairs last 
fall. The other sow, mother of the 
gilts, raised twenty-six pigs last year, 
Who can beat this? 

L. LIKE. 


Marion County, Iowa. 
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TRACTORS 
17-28 and 27-44 
Next fall you can do your threshing the minute 
your crops are ready, with your Team of Steel. 


and Thresher. 


DEPT. WF-17, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ! 
Des Moines Fargo 


Branches at: Denver 


Kansas City Omaha 


Winnipeg 


Get the Twin City Team of 
Steel for Your “Farm Relief’ 


Buy a Twin City Tractor and Thresher and you won’t 
have to wait for Congress to help you get bigger profits 
from your farm. You can start right out this spring re- 
ducing your labor costs and getting more work done, 
Your Twin City will give you the 
four advantages that tractor users everywhere demand: 
(1) a powerful engine with a big reserve; (2) low fuel 
(3) very low upkeep over years of use; 
(4) every day dependability. 


You’ll get your crop money quicker. 
City Thresher is a wonder for capacity, clean 
separation, and steady operation. 
pon for FREE illustrated booklets showing the 
many advantages of owning a Twin City Tractor 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MAcHINERY COMPANY 














Ideal for pulling a 
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THRESHERS 
21-36, 28-48, 32-52 
















The Twin 







Mail this cou- 
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Great Falls 
Peoria 


making advantages a Twin City Tractor and Thresher will give me. 


Name 


| 
Wichita | 





Address 


Size’ Of Tarmac | 





i 
| Please send me the FREE booklets that show the many money- 
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‘buy ROPEyou can be sure of 


®It doesn’t pay to use low grade rope that soon 
stretches, softens up, wears out and breaks. An 
accident or the upsetting of a day’s work is too 
much to pay, when you can buy Columbian Tape- 
Marked Pure Manila Rope for only a few cents 
more. It’s common sense and money in your 
pocket, to buy rope you can depend on.” 


Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope is 
the strongest, most durable rope—size for strze— 
you can buy. Ask for it by name. Identify it by 
untwisting the end and finding the red, whize and 
blue Columbian Tape-Marker. If any rope so 
marked proves defective your dealer will replace it. 


~ COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
“Fhe Cordage City” New York 
LZ Branches: New York Boston Chicago New Orleans 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Marking Large Litters 
It isn’t the number of pigs that a sow 
ws that counts in measuring her 
worth, but the number of well-fed pigs 
she raises. Too much emphasis may 
have been placed on the original size 
of litter. Of course, it is true that 
ynless 2 SOW gives birth to the pigs 
she can’i raise them. But many a sow 
that farrows 2 fitter of a dozen or 
thereabouts reduces them a third or 
one-half before they are two 
weeks old and does such a poor job of 
nursing the remaining ones that there 
will be only three or four husky, well 

developed pigs at weaning time. 

The performance of the sows should 
pe checked and only those kept for 
later litters that have made a good 
record up to weaning time. Also, since 
mothering qualities and nursing ability 
are partially passed on from mother to 
daughter, the gilts kept for breeding 
would best be chosen from the largest 
litters of well-fed, uniform pigs at 
weaning time. 

Doing this means marking the lit- 
ters so as to be able to check up on 
the sow’s record and also to select the 
right gilts several months after wean- 
ing. Purebred breeders have worked 
out various systems of marks to iden- 
tify pigs for registration and sale. pur- 
poses. One of these systems of mark- 
ing can well be used by the man pro- 
ducing pork for market. Of course, it 
won't be necessary to mark every lit- 
ter. If the sow farrowed only a small 


litter of live pigs or laid on them or |, 


otherwise reduced the litter to aver- 
age size or less by the time they.are 
a week or two of age, they can be 
left unmarked, if desired. Marking 
only the most promising litters when 
they are a week or two old reduces 
this chore and simplifies the marking 
scheme since the number of marks 
used is less than when every litter is 
given an individual mark. 

The most common and probably 
most satisfactory method of marking 
is by notching the ears. Such notches 
should cut deep enough so that there 
is no danger of growing out smooth as 
the hogs mature. By making use of 
both ears and notching both the upper 
and lower sides it is possible to work 
alarge group of combinations without 
making more than two notches on 
one edge of an ear. The systematic 
following of the practice of marking 
the large, best nourished litters, and 
making use of this knowledge in brood 
sow selection will in a few years raise 
very noticeably the mothering and 
nursing ability of gilts and sows kept 
for pig raising. —J. W. 


Docking Lambs 


A considerable number of the lambs 
Produced in fowa and the surrounding 
states are grown and marketed with- 
out having their tails docked. Accord- 
ing to counts made at some of the 
mid-west livestock markets, as high as 
20 per cent of the native lambs sold 
during the summer and fall months 
have full length tails. 

Failure to dock is a source of loss 
in two ways. The long tails covered 
with wool collect dirt and filth and 
invite flies of various types to lay 
their eges here. As a result, maggots 
hatch and cause unthriftiness and sick- 
hess and even death. The second 
source of loss is lower selling price 
Teceived. This lower price is partly 
due to less desirable appearance, and 
bartly due to lack of uniformity in size 
and condition, due to handicaps com- 
ing from failure to dock. Undocked 
thin lambs that are sold either directly 
or indirectly for feeders are very se- 
Verely discriminated against. 

The ideal time for docking is when 
the lambs are ten days or two weeks 
old. At this age the job is simple and 
tam be done with little risk of serious 
bleeding and little pain to the lamb. 
The tail should be cut about one inch 

the body. A sharp knife or 
chisel“or pincers can be used. Many 
Sear the wound lightly with a hot iron 
to reduce infection and bleeding. 





__ Docking lambs up to two months of 
| 88e is practiced. From two weeks up, 


He is cultivating 4 rows at a time, hand- 
ling 35 to 50 acres in an 8-hour day. 
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Use Farmall with the 2 or 4-row planter and you 
will put in 25 to 60 acres of corn in an 8-hour 
day, and doiteasily. With the 4cow cultivator 
on the Farmall (the outfit shown at the top of 
this page) you can clean the rows at the rate of 
35.acres in an 8-hour day, in early cultivating, and 
over 50 acres a day in later cultivating. 





Here is ideal power at haying time. Farmall with 
7-foot power: nm Farmall mower will easily 
cut 25 acres of the heaviest hay in an 8-hour day. 
By adding a 7-foot trailer mower, as shown here, 
you can cut 50 acres, and more,in a day. At 
taking, tedding, on the sweep rake, loading, 
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Che McCORMICK-DEERING 


FARMALL 


ARMALL is the ideal tractor for the medium or 


small-size farm as well as for larger farms. Until you 


have operated it yourself you cannot 


fully appreciate its 


fine work and easy handling, and its wonderful range of 
usefulness. Mr. E. S. Humphrey of Belleville,W.Va., for 


instance, writes us as foliows: 


“As you know, we bought the Farmall equipment with 
the understanding that we were to be completely satisfied 
with it... Am glad tosay that we are more than pleased 
with all of it. If it were not for the many things that 
can be done with this tractor, I would not have bought it, 
as we only operate a farm of 100 acres. . . You sure hit 
the right name when you called this tractor the ‘Farmall’.” 


Two and 4-row planters and cultivators, mowers, sweep 
rakes, middle busters, 4-row lister cultivators, beet tools, and 
potato machines—all are made to use with the Farmall and to 
fit the every-day farm. Farmall is equally efficient with till- 
age tools and drills, with the plow, and in all belt operations. 

Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer to demonstrate for 
you at any farm power work. Investigate Farmall farm- 
ing. Be ready for spring’s work, for plowing and tilling, 
and for planting and cultivating. 





Write us for the booklet about the McCormick-Deering Farmall and Equipment 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


and new profits. 
a 


, etc., the Farmall means new economies 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





(dacerporated) 


Chicago, Hlineis 





. the risk of loss increases rather rap- 
idly; a loss not only of gain since 
death thru bleeding or infection is 
rather common. 

Many castrate the ram lambs at the 
same time docking is done, but the 
preferred age for castrating is about 
four weeks. 





Farmers Whom Agriculture 
Honors 


TT 9 





(Continued from page 3) 

farm raised (and Anderson worked on 
a farm during school vacations), the 
wives of four or five of these men 
were raiSed in town. This appears to 
be no handicap to these women. In 
fact, it seems to be an advantage in 
going forward in community activities, 
if one may base a conclusion on such 
information as was obtained. 

In the selection of men to be hon- 
ored with the title, Master Farmer, the 
work interests and activities of the 
entire family receive consideration. It 
is not enough to attempt to isolate and 

. value the work of the man of the place 
alone. Since farming, of the type that 
puts a man in the Master Farmer 
class, is as much a way of living as a 
means of earning a. livelihood, the 








carrying out of a program of “Good 











Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 
ing,” is the work of the entire family. 
So it can safely be said that these 
men have made the operation of their 
farms and community activities a mat- 
ter for the whole family. 


Three of this group, E. L. Hill, John - 


N. Smith and E. E. Tracy, are operat- 
ing their farms in partnership with a 
son. In each case these sons have 
taken a college course at Ames. Three 
others have sons that are gradually 
working into the management and op- 
eration of the farm and will, accord- 
ing to present plans, take over the en- 
tire operation on a partnership lease 
within two or three years. Only one, 
Frank Beath, has a son that is not 
directly connected with operating a 
farm. He has been a county agent 
since he graduated from college. 
These 1927 Master Farmers have ef- 
ficiently operated their own farms. 
They have planned and executed con- 
structive programs of soil and crop 
improvement. They have raised live- 
stock and fed it profitably and eco- 
nomically and marketed the livestock 
and its products with intelligence and 
efficiency. They have improved their 
farms with farm buildings, houses, 
yards, shelter, fruit and ornamental 
plantings of which they can be proud. 
Yet many of these things have been 





done by others who are not able to 
measure up to the standard set. 

Iowa Master Farmers have combined 
with this efficiency in the operation 
of their own farm and its problems an 
equally necessary and valuable effi- 
ciency in handling the work and prob- 
lems of their schools, churches, co-op- 
erative business enterprises and other 
community enterprises. 


The Picture on the Cover 


The photograph on the cover this 
week shows a cabin on the old Wash- 
ington farm near Fredericksburg, Va., 
which Washington used as a survey- 
or’s office during some of his survey- 
ing in that locality. He began his ex- 
perience here and then worked on his 
brother’s estate at Mount Vernon, 
which he later inherited. His first big 
job of surveying, however, came when 
Lord Fairfax. sent him over into the 
Shenandoah valley to survey his lands 
there. Washington surveyed much of 
the territory lying around the town of 
Frederick, now known as Winchester, 
in that valley. Besides surveying, he 
also invested in land. This was the 
start of a settled policy of buying 
western land, a policy which made him 
eventually one of the richest men in 
the United States. 
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What Could Mean 
More to You? 


aoe John Deere Two-Row Cultivators are in use 
than any other make—what could mean more to 
you in selecting your cultivators ? 


Farmer preference for John Deere two-row culti- 
vators has been built by the good work they do and 
their ease of handling and adjustment. Any owner will 
tell you how easy it is to do a good job with his John 
Deere. All the qualities that have made John Deere 
Cultivators famous are built into the 


John Deere NH Two-Row 


When you ride the NH you have 
a long view of your work—you can 
see three hills at once on the guide 
row—no digging out, lifting orcover- 
ing of hills. 


Shovels can always be kept the 
desired distance from the row—with 
the handy spacing lever you can pull 
the rigs in or out as you ride along. 


With the tilting lever, you change 
“set and suck’”’ of the shovels in- 


stantly—you keep all shovels work- 
ing at the same depth. 


With the master lever, you raise 
or lower all rigs at once without 
stopping your team. 


The NH has a quick, easy dodge 
—you can do a good job on crooked 
rows or in cross-cultivating. 


You can get the NH with either 
three-horse or four-horse hitch and 
with any style of rig equipment you 
require. 


See this John Deere Two-Row at — John Deere dealer’s store. 


Write to us for free folder 
John 


it more aie Address 


Deere, Moline, Ulinois. ron older JA-6. 


OHN=DEERE 


1HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 













jure it. 


your money returned. 


Hogs CAN'T tip it over, bend or break it. 
Lasts indefinitely. 
ONEY—ORDER NOW. 
freight prepaid. Send us your check. Satisfaction or 


Per doz. $13.20; six for $a50- Fe for $1.25 


ws & B” CAST IRON "3Azigus! TROUGH 


Freezing will NOT in- 
Thousands in use. SAVE 
If no dealer, we ship direct, 


209 MARKET 


AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., fieSaiitrown 1A. 











LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 


All Stee! Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
Bloomington, lilinois 





2857 McMunn Street 














Can't Clog —e 
~Hog Feeder 


REVENTS waste— 
— ne and 7 

ogs push against ped- 
als in trough and bring 
down feed at right speed. 
Wooden base and & 
trough, galvanized steel 
drum and cone. Hinged 
cover. Adjustable to anykind of ground feed 


or small grain. 3 sizes—5, 13 and 25 bushels. 
Write for circular and prices. Agents wanted. 


DANE MFG.CO., Box © Dane, Wis. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 





SELECTING GOOD OIL 


How Can the Farmer Pick Out the Right Kind? 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


N OHIO subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly give me some 
advice on the selection of motor oils? 
What is meant by the gravity test of 
oils? Also by the flash test? Is there 
any state or national agency where 
one can find out the true value of an 
oil? Each salesman claims to have 
an oil superior to any other,. until one 
does ‘not know what kind to buy.” I 
am sure there are others beside my- 
self who would appreciate some in- 
formation on this subject.” 

This inquiry is typical of many that 
we receive on this very troublesome 
question. I wish we could give our 
readers some simple rule or test by 
which they could at once tell whether 
a certain unknown oil would give sat- 
isfactory service in their car or truck 
or tractor, but there seems to be no 
such simple solution to the problem. 


Oil Tests Do Not Tell Whole Story 


The following are the tests usually 
recognized as determining the nature 
of lubricating oils: 

1. Flash point. This is the tem- 
perature at which the vapor will arise 
from the oil sufficient to ignite. 

2. Burning point. This is the tem- 
perature at which vapors will arise 
from the oil to burn continuously, or 
the oil is said to burn. 

3. Gravity. This is the relation of 
weight of a given volume of oil to 
the weight of an equal volume of wa- 
ter. The oil trade generally uses the 
Baume scale of gravity. 

4. Viscosity. This is probably the 
most important of all the tests as in- 
dicating the nature of the oil. The vis- 
cosity is the time in seconds required 
for sixty cubic centimeters of the 
given oil to pass thru a Standard Say- 
bolt Universal viscosimeter while 
held at a constant temperature. The 
thinner oil will drop thru in fewer sec- 
onds, and hence has a lower viscosity. 
The viscosity test at 210 degrees F. is 
probably the most important of all the 
tests, as it indicates more about 
what body the oil has when heated. 

5. Cold test. This determines the 
lowest temperature at which the oil 
will still pour. A low cold test is nec- 
essary if the oil is to give satisfactory 


service in cold weather, and a low ° 


cold test usually indicates the absence 
of heavy ends that produce excessive 
carbon in the cylinder. 

6. Carbon. The fixed carbon in a 
gas engine cylinder oil is a harmful 
property, as it has a tendency to 
form hard carbon deposits and is like- 
ly to cause cutting action if the en- 
gine becomes too hot. Hence a low 
fixed carbon oil should be selected.” 

All of these are of such a nature 
that to be of any practical value they 
must be made with special apparatus 
and by men experienced in the use of 
such equipment, and hence are not 
practicable for the average user. 

One often hears various simple tests 
advocated by which the users can 
judge of the quality of an oil. One is 
to let the different oils run down a 
slanting surface, the slowest moving 
oil being assumed to have the best 
body and the highest viscosity. This 
is of no value, since an adulterant 
could easily be introduced which 
would slow up the movement of the oil 
and still might be distinctly injurious 
to the engine, and also because the 
viscosity at engine heat is the only 
one we care much about. Others claim 
that the “feel” of the oil when rubbed 
between thumb and finger shows how 
much body it contains, but this is also 
at ordinary temperature and will be 
greatly affected by what we expect to 
feel. Some claim that the way the 
oil runs out of the crank case after 500 
miles’ use is a. good indication of the 
quality of the oil; but this will be af- 
fected by the condition of piston and 
rings, by the carburetor setting and 
how much the choker is used, by the 


- 





kind of fuel used, by whether the 
weather is hot or cold, by the use of 
crank case suction and ventilation, by 
the condition of the roads and how 
hard the car was driven, and especia}. 
ly by the temperature of the oil whey 
it is emptied, and so on. With go 
many varying factors, it can be seen 
that such a test can be of little value, 

A vast amount of research work hag 
been done on oils, most of which seem 
to indicate that the viscosity test at 
210 degrees is about the only one that 
gives much help as to what the lubri- 
cating value of any given oil is, and 
that the only'real test of an oil is what 
it will actually do in service, 


Suggestions On Selecting Oils 
Here are some suggestions which 


may be helpful to our readers in ge.’ 


lecting their cylinder oils: 

1. Don’t bother about having oils 
tested. It is possible to have a sam. 
ple of any oil tested, since most of 
the chemistry departments at the agri- 
cultural colleges and state universitieg 
have facilities for doing this work and 
can arrange to have such testing done 
at reasonable prices. If not, they us- 
ually can advise any farmer where 
he can have it done. But I doubt if it 
pays. It is not necessary with oils of 
recognized worth; and will do no par- 
ticular good with unknown oils, since 
the next barrel might be entirely dif- 
ferent. 

2. Use only oils of ‘recognized qual- 
ity. The farmer is safer in using only 
oils that are recognized, at least in hig 
own community, of giving good, relia- 
ble, uniform service. Many of the 
larger firms have their own refineries 
and thru proper refining and blending 
can maintain their oils uniformly at 
any desired set of specifications. They 
have large sums invested in plant and 
distribution equipment and in reputa- 
tion and good will, and can not afford 
to put out oils that are not of good 
quality. Other large distributors do 
not refine their own oil, but buy their 
oils directly from the refineries on ex- 
act specifications and test every car 
before it is accepted. They also have 
their investment in reputation and 
good will and must guard it just as 
carefully as the larger firms. 

3. Avoid unknown oils. The farmer 
should avoid trying out indiscriminate- 


ly unknown oils put out by unknown | 


firms, just because they are cheaper 
or the agent is plausible or hard to get 
rid of. These oils may be entirely all 
right, as every firm must make a be 
ginning some time. However, it is 
safer to let the experimenting be done 
by larger users who have better 
chances for testing and checking up 
on such oils. It is especially danger- 
ous to buy cheap oils from unknown 
agents of unknown firms, since the 
oils may be cheap oils bought from 
some refiner who does not care to put 
it out under his own name. In many 
cases the delivered oil did not corre 
spond with the sample. At least the 
advice of our Service Bureau should 
be secured before buying such oils. 
4. Be sure the oil selected is of the 
proper grade. This information is eas 
ily obtained, as many automobile and 


tractor firms list in their instruction- 


books a number of différent oils which 
are suitable for both summer and wil- 
ter use, or their service department 
will give specifications covering suita- 
ble oils, and each oil firm will give 
specifications covering their different 
grades. With firms of recognized 
standing these can be accepted as be 
ing reliable. Also all the recognized 
oil firms recommend the proper grade 


_of oil for any particular engine. 


5. Care for the oil properly. No 
matter how good the oil is, it must be 
changed according to directions, and 
the supply must be kept free from dirt 
or other impurities. This point surely 
needs no elaboration. 
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Treating Seed Corn 











(Continued from page 10) 

ion, rapid drying and even indi- 
yidual ear testing it will help to se- 
cure @ better stand, more vigorous 
plants and an increased yield. In 1927 
the three dusts mentioned above in- 
creased the yield of planter box corn 
from a trace to seven bushels per acre 
in eleven county tests. The amount of 
increase depended on the time of plant- 
jng, the condition of the corn used and 
the weather and soil conditions after 
the corn was planted. 

In the state yield test in 1927 some 
noteworthy results were secured by 
seed treatment. In district No. 2 a 
sample which took eighth place with- 
out treatment was raised to first place 
by treatment, showing an increase of 
394 bushels per acre. Another sample 
in district No. 10 was raised from fif- 
teenth to first place by treatment with 
a dust. The inereased yield in this 
case was 8.01 bushels per acre. In 
nearly every instance an increase in 
yield was secured on corn entered 
by farmers in the state yield test. 
This may be considered of some sig- 
nificance because it is reasonable to 
suppose that farmers who enter corn 
in this test give the best possible care 
to their seed corn. 

The cost of using dusts on corn 
amounts to between 3 and 4 cents per 
acre. Two ounces per bushel are ef- 
fective if thoroly and evenly applied. 
A barrel churn or other similar ma- 
chine will accomplish this result. The 
main thing is to mix the materials 
thoroly enough so that the dust will 
be evenly distributed on all of the ker- 
nels. An excess of dust is unneces- 
sary and may even interfere slightly 
with the drop of the planter. For this 
reason it is desirable to test out the 
rate of drop when starting the planter 
to see that the proper number of ker- 
nels are placed in each hill. 

The value of seed treatment then is 
fourfold: (1) it kills all surface molds 
on any individual kernel which the 
care or previous treatment did not 
eliminate; (2) it enables those ker- 
nels which have been slightly weak- 
ened by mold to be freed from their 
parasite so that strong plants may be 
produced; (3) it affords considerable 
protection to the kernels from soil 
molds during conditions which are ad- 
verse for the germination of corn; (4) 
it causes a marked increase in yield on 
infected seed and even on nearly dis- 
ease free seed may give a slight in- 
crease. It may be considered cheap 
insurance against possible damage 
from molds on the seed or in the soil. 


































































DIAMOND TANK TRUCKS And, to properly lubricate your motors, be 


Go Everywhere— 


There’s a Diamond dealer a grade for every type and make which is 

near you who will get a sup- aranteed to stand up under the hardest 

ply of Diamond Kerosene “ . P 

and Diamond Motor Oilto  S@TV1C®. 

you in a jiffy. .. He’ll be glad 

to make your acquaintance, MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


and you'll profit by know- —_{ era. Offices} warerwo --- DUBUQUE --- ST. LOUIS --- KANSAS CITY 


ing him. 


DIAMOND KEROSENE 


Diamond Kerosene takes right hold of the 
biggest jobs—turns them out in record time 
...... Leaves your motor clean, too, for 
Diamond is clean kerosene. Whether you 
use it in tractor, stationary engine, log saw, 
milker, or for lighting and heating, you'll 
find Diamond superior to any kerosene you 
ever used. ..... Costs no more than the 
doubtful kind. 


sure to use Diamond motor oil. There is 





” Serving the MiddleWast through more than One Thousand Stations ~ 





With Flood in Africa 
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COMPANION PRODUCT TO DIAMOND MOTOR OIL AND NEVRNOX GASOLENE 
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pool at 17 pounds sterling, 10 in Lagos, 
6 up-country in Ogomosho, and the 
grower gets about 3 or 4. If the price 
drops much lower than that in Liver- 
Pool there is not much left. 

To me the most interesting thing 
about farming in Nigeria is the com- 
Dlete absence of livestock, and the 
tremendous amount of arduous, slow, 
hand labor. The government experi- 
Mental farm at Kano, in northern Ni- 
seria, is trying to work a few head of 
cattle hitched to the most primitive of 
Rube Goldberg implements in an ef- 
fort to persuade the farmer that even 
this limited power would help. It 
Seemed ridiculous, this primitive farm- 
ing by government agriculturists, but 
the natives would pay no attention 
whatever to a shiny, imported, steel 
Plow, while they may gradually adopt 
the use of the crude implements they 
can make for themselves. 

The plow in actual use on the gov- 


iment farm is simply a single block 
, 0f the hardest wood that can be found, 


carved out in the shape of an ordinary, 
full-fashioned steel plow. A simple 

Point, such as any jungle black- 
Smith can make, is fastened on the 


front, and the whole is bolted to a 


VY, wooden beam. A pole is fas- 


ae med fore and aft, a yoke of oxen on 


te 











“one end-and a man on the other, and 
down the field they go stirring up a 
pitiful little ridge and furrow that 
would seem no good at all. And yet 
this is a marvelous, labor-saving de- 
vice, a great improvement over the 
hand “plow” of the natives. 

The cattle, in the few districts where 
cattle may be kept, are a monstrous, 
big-horned, sad-eyed breed with a dis- 
tinct hump and flapping dewlap, look- 
ing very much like pictures I have 
seen of the sacred cows of India. The 
hump, of course, is logical, for the cat- 
tle are really native of the northern 
provinces and the edge of the desert 
where it is sometimes necessary to 
live for a time off their hump when 
the grass is bad or the water scarce, 
or both. Monstrous horns these cattle 
have, and massive and gaunt of frame 
as they are they do not look like do- 
mestic animals at all but almost like 
some huge sacred buffalo immune 
from human slaughter. 

Hundreds of miles these ~- great 
beasts come from the edge of the Sa- 
hara down toward the coast, march- 
ing, sweltering in the heat and dust, 
just as our own range cattle did in the 
days of.the Texas trail. Great herds 
we met every day, sometimes only a 
few, sometimes hundreds—and many 
a herd we stampeded into the bush, 







































never to be rounded up with the herd 
again. 





A TRACTOR FOR 


Palm oil and cocoa are the two most ] YOUR FARM y 
important export crops and the ones SUPER FOUR 
to which the white man probably gives A 
the most attention. Crude indeed are The Huber Super Four Tractor 


the methods of extracting and prepar- 
ing for shipment the huge quantities 
of palm kernels, palm oil, and raw co- 
coa, and the British government is do- 
ing all that can be done to prevent the 
waste that takes place in the native 
processing. Just as the cotton is 
ginned by hand, so does the naked 
savage climb the towering oil palm 
trees, throw down the pulpy mass 
from which palm oil is extracted, also 
by hand process. Inside this pulp is 
the hard shell of a nut and inside that 
the kernel containing the palm kernel 
oil. And all this breaking of the nut, 


pressing, and cooking and drying, is 

done by hand with a great loss of oil 

as well as time. From this oil is made 

margerine and glycerine for soap. [MAIL THis COUPON TOUAY | 
What the future of this farming in T 


. HE HUBER MBG. CO., Marion, Ohi 
Africa will be no one can say except Fe aaa 


supplies the kind of power your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three sizes—a size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 
THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 12 MARION, OHIO 




















to point out that the people are con- mer 
tent and happy and are doing almost Name 

exactly as they did a hundred years porrse 

ago—and you may draw your own con- Town meas 
clusions. 














More about our motorcycle trip 
across Africa next week. Ptease mention this paper wher writing. 
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Case Steel Chicchior sold in 1906 and 
operated every year since. Last year 
it threshed 40,000 bushels of grain. 


Can You Name One? 


OW many products can you name that have 
led their field consistently for 85 years? 
Can you name one? 


In this respect the Case Thresher stands alone. 
While worthy competitors have come and gone, 
not one has ever challenged Case leadership since 
1842. 


Case leadership rests solidly on a foundation of 
outstanding quality and service to the user. Dur- 
ing all these years Case policy has been to build 
and sell machines— 
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So simple anyone can operate them successfully; 
So efficient that they thresh all grains and seeds; 





— So durable they pay for themselves over and over again. 
Established 
1842 Experienced grain growers show a marked prefer- 
The Sign of ence for Case machines. In fact they buy more 
Outstanding Of them than of any other three makes combined. 
Quality in— Their purchases have made this company the largest 
—_— manufacturer of threshing machines in the world. 
Thresh: 
cer No other manufacturer can offer you a thresher 
Silo Fillers backed by 86 years of farmer approval, or a steel 
po sean thresher with a successful record of 24 years be- 
sans hind it. Mail the coupon today. 
Also— 
Grand Detour J.1, CaseThreshing Machine Co., Inc. 
rn tt ae Dept D-26 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTICE—Our plows and ane are NOT the Case 7% 
Ma i? and harrows made bythe J. 1. Case Plow Works 


m CASE 


One or more of these highly valuable 
books may be obtained by return- 

ing this coupon, or writing. If ac- 
count book is wanted (every thresher 
owner should have one) please in- 
dicate ,sizeand ageof thresher 
owned. 






O From Fiail to Freedom 
O Profit by Better Threshing. 
O Thresher Owner’s Account Book. 


Name D-26 





CRESS Stee re Oe 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 











If these advatages appeal to you, mail 
coupon below for free illustrated literature, 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To Nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B54, 1313 Farnam St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B54, 2025 Main St. 
Soienee, 1il.—C. J. Broughton, Dept. B54, 112 W. Adams St. 
St. Paul Minn.—K. Haddeland, Dept. B54, ’329 Jackson St. 
Please send me free illustrated booklets on Farm Opportunities in Canada. 
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STOCKAD 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


OU fool!” yelled the woman, sud- 
denly. “Git the oars!” Despite 
Minna’s protests, Arent deliberately 
took in all the sail, and while his wife 
brought the boat around, he began to 
pull back across the headland. In a 
few minutes they were out of the wind 
and re-entering the bay. Darkness was 
coming on, and light bobbed along the 
shore. 

“Tt can’t be done,” Arent declared. 

“No,” the woman _ corroborated. 
“There’s no use arguin’. It can’t be 
done.” 

And Minna had to be content with 
that, climbing out of the boat at the 
dock where she had boarded it, an hour 
later, wet to the knees, and twenty- 
five dollars poorer. 

She set off disconsolately along the 
darkening beach toward the main 
wharf, where she saw a crowd of peo- 
ple with torches, the seedy soldier fol- 
lowing her. A wagon passed her on 
the rough road, the horses trotting; 
then came a man running with a bun- 
dle of clothing in his arms. When she 
looked back from a little distance, she 
saw the Arents again struggling with 
the feather bed. 

At the main wharf a crowd of thirty 
or forty people had assembled. A score 
of men were drawn up in a straggling 





Minna regarded the big man cur 
ously. It seemed that her only hope 
lay in convincing this stupid but eyi. 
dently forceful personage that worg 
must go to Johnson’s Island. She ap. 
proached him respectfully. “May I haye 
a word with you, Captain Brown?” she 
inquired with dignity and great defer. 
ence. 

“Certainly, madam. What can I do 
for you?” 

“It is a matter of public importance 
which I think should not be over 
heard,” Minna replied. 

“Yes, certainly.” Evidently it pleaseq 


_ him to bustle after her, remarking tg 


his band: 
of you!” 

“T have special information as to the 
plans of the Confederate raiders,” Min. 
na told him. “I was a passenger op 
the Philo Parsons, and overheard 4 
conversation between the leaders. | 
know what their plot is. And on you 
alone, Captain Brown, rests the re 
sponsibility of thwarting it—you are 
the only man who can do it!” 

“What is it, what is it?” the big 
man demanded impatiently. 


“Stay at attention, every ong 


HEIR plan is to seize the gunboat 
Michigan, overpower the guards 
at Johnson’s Island, and liberate the 
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They could see a shanty with a boat drawn up beside it. 


line, in the semblance of miltary for- 
mation. Most of these.were armed 
with squirrel rifles or shotguns. A few 
had only revolvers, and one, stationed 
advisedly at the end of the line, car- 
ried a scythe. 


The big man with the black beard 


was evidently the commander of this 
army. He was now provided with a 
brace of huge pistols in addition to the 
broad-bladed knife, and he still carried 
the long-barreled shotgun. He marched 
back and forth in front of his militia, 
but directed most of his attention to a 
cannon, of small size and antiquated 
pattern, which had been wheeled into 
position so as to command the wharf. 
Three or four sweating farmers had 
been pushing it with crowbars thrust 
under its stone base. They now began 
to charge it, under the big man’s su- 
pervision. First they put in a prodi- 
gious quantity of powder, from a heap 
emptied on a leather jacket from sev- 
eral cans and powder-horns. Then came 
a wadding of paper, then a few bolts, 
spikes and a quantity of rusty nails 
and small stones, and then more wad- 
ding. Still not satisfied, they crammed 
it almost to the muzzle with pebbles 
and sand. 


At LAST the big man paused in his 
labors. 

“Captain Brown,” said a woman tim- 
idly, edging from the crowd, “may my 
man come home a few minutes? I 
can’t get the old.trunk out of the attic 
alone.” 

“I’m sorry, Matildy,” the big man 
answered pompously. “If I let one go, 
they’ll all have excuses to drift’ away. 
But I guess,” he decided, “I’ll detail 


half of ’em to go to supper in a few. 


minutes now. I’ll see Gede is among 
those.” 
“Thank you, Captain Brown.” 


woman departed. 


The 





prisoners there. Of course, it was nec 
essary, first of all, for you to prepare 
for the defense of South Bass,” Minna 
hurried on; “but now that you have 
accomplished that task so splendidly, 
I feel sure that you will want to send 
word to the commandant at Johnson’s 
Island, to warn him of his danger.” 
“Indeed, yes. Indeed, yes, madam! 
I will not only send word. I will carry 
it myself. This must be looked after 
at once. Well, well!” He bustled back 
to the company, strode along the line 
three times with his head down, and 
then, stopping suddenly, began to roar 
commands. “You, there, Beck Dooley, ~ 
I place you second in command of this 
company for the defense of the island. 
If anyone attempts to make a landing, 
shoot, and shoot to kill. You, Carl 
Morphy, Gede Hazeltine, Gus Reiiiéke, 
Andrew Hoggins, I detail to accompany 
me in the desperate attempt to carry 4 
warning to Johnson’s Island, of the 
plans of these Rebel raiders. We will 
use your boat, Reineke, from the south 
cove. Oh, yes, Gede, I promised your 
wife that you could come home to help 
her with that trunk. Well, John Me 
Kain, you can go instead. Order now!” 
as there was some shuffling and mut 
tered comment in the army. “No back 
talk!” A wagon was rattling past along 


the road, and Brown turned toward it © 


“Hey!” he yelled. “Stop! 
are impressed for service.” 
A very fat youth rolled out of the 


Stop! You 


wagon and started to run away intd © 


the woods. 


“Stop, stop!” yelled Brown, “or I'll 


shoot!” 
“T didn’t do nothing,” protested the 
fat boy, waddling fearfully back te 


ward the group, the torchlight falling q 


on his blanched face. 

“All I want is for you to drive us 
in your wagon to south cove,” Browl 
explained. § (Continued on page sah 
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Tour. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





—_— 


Lessons 
¢he quarterly reviews. 





Except.when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may 
y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








sal 
The Transfiguration and Service 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 15, 1928. Mark, 9:2-29. 
printed—Mark, 9:2-8, 17, 18, 25-29.) 


“and after six days Jesus taketh 
him Peter, and James, and John, 
and pringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them; (3) and 
his garments became glistering, ex- 
ceeding white, so as no fuller on earth 
can whiten them. (4) And there ap- 
unto them Elijah and Moses: 
and they were talking with Jesus. (5) 
And Peter answereth and saith unto 
Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for us to be 
here: and let us make three taberna- 
cles; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah. (6) For he knew 
not what to answer; for they became 
gore afraid. (7) And there came a 
coud overshadowing them: and there 
came a voice out of the cloud, This is 
my beloved Son: hear ye him. (8) 
And suddenly looking round about, 
they saw no one any more, save Jesus 
only with themselves... . (17) And 
one of the multitude answered him, 
Teacher, I brought unto thee my son, 
who hath a dumb spirit; (18) and 
wheresoever it taketh him, it dasheth 
him down: and he foameth, and grind- 
eth his teeth, and pineth away: and I 
spake to thy disciples that they should 
cast it out; and they were not able. 
... (25) And when Jesus saw that 
the multitude came running together, 
he rebuked the unclean spirit, saying 
muto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, 
Icommand thee, come out of him, and 
eter no more into him. (26) And 
having cried out, and torn him much, 
he came out: and the boy became as 
one dead; insomuch that the more 
part said, He is dead. (27) But Jesus 
took him by the hand, and raised him 
up; and he arose. (28) And when he 
was come into the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, How is it that we 
could not cast it out? (29) And he 
said unto them, This kind can come 
out by nothing save by prayer.” 





A week had passed since Jesus told 
His disciples that He must “suffer 
Many things, and be rejected of the 
elders, and the chief priests, and the 
sctibes, and be killed.” They had 
been days of darkness and trouble for 
the disciples. Jesus, to whom all but 
ome were devotedly. attached, was ‘to 
be taken away from them. They did 
not understand what He meant by His 
tesurrection. Their hopes of an earth- 
ly kingdom, in whose glories they ful- 
lyexpected they would share, were ut- 
‘terly destroyed. At the end of that 
lime Jesus takes Peter and James and 
John up into Mount Hermon. As He 
Was praying, He was transfigured be- 
fore them. “The fashion of his coun- 
‘tenance was altered, and his raiment 
— white and dazzling.” (Luke, 





The three disciples were heavy with 
sleep, while Moses the lawgiver, and 
Biijah the reformer, long since sepa- 
Mited from earth, talked with Jesus 
% friend talks with friend, talked of 
Me decease which he was about to 
“complish at Jerusalem.” Is it any 
‘Wonder that their presence, to say 
tthing of the spiritual intensity of 
‘Jesus, Should awaken the sleeping dis- 
ciples and that they should be dazed 
‘ud confused? Peter proposed to build 
three tents for Jesus and His two 
that they might enjoy this 
—~s€@ conversation for days. And 
-Peter spoke came the symbol 
Divine presence, a cloud over- 
ng them and a voice saying, 
is my beloved Son; hear ye 

















him.” When they dared look again, 
Jesus was alone with them. 

While the three disciples, Peter, 
James and John, the three with the 
clearest conception of the life and 
work of Jesus, were permitted to go 
with him to the mountain and permit- 
ted to look behind the veil, the other 
nine were left on the plain below. 
That they were not invited to go with 
the three was doubtless because they 
had not the spiritual insight to com- 
prehend the vision. They were not 
even so far advanced in the spiritual 
life as to hear with profit to them- 
selves the testimony and experience of 
the three most spiritually advanced. 
Hence the seal of silence was placéd 
on the lips of the three until the Son 
of man should be risen from the dead. 
Only then, after seeing and conversing 
with Jesus at intervals for forty days, 
could they understand that Moses and 
Elijah still lived and communed with 
Jesus on the subject of His decease, or 
His going out of this world into theirs. 
They had not the spiritual insight to 
believe it now; then they would have. 
They must see the risen Jesus in the 
flesh before they would or could be- 
lieve. 


While the Master is gone and they 
are left to themselves on the plain, a 
time of trial comes to the nine. Even 
to this remote corner of the land at 
the base of Mount Hermon, in the far 
north, the reputation of Jesus as a 
healer had reached; and even here the 
hostility of the scribes and religious 
teachers of the time was manifest. A 
resident of the neighborhood, who had 
a son who from a child had been sub- 
ject to fits or spells, hearing that the 
Galilean Healer was in the neighbor- 
hood, brought him for healing.-He was 
told that the Master was absent. No 
one knew where He was nor when He 
would return; and therefore he asked 
the disciples to heal this boy. He had 
heard that they, too, had healing pow- 
er, that they had healed many; and he 
asked* them to heal his son. There 
must have been a good deal of pub- 
licity about it; for it is said that there 
was a great multitude there. There 
was undoubtedly disputation, for ‘the 
scribes were questioning with them— 
that is, with the disciples. 


We can imagine the questions: Was 
this a case of fits or epilepsy, or was 
he possessed of a demon? In either 
case, Jesus could heal him. In His ab- 
sence, can you heal? We dare you to 
try it! At Dalmanutha, a short time 
before this, His enemies had asked 
Him for a sign from heaven, and He 
had refused, and had called them “an 
evil and adulterous generation.” This 
was evidently regarded by the Phari- 
sees aS a great victory. They had 
asked this miracle-worker to do whate 
Moses did, what Samuel did, what Eli- 
jah did; and He had called them bad 
names. Now these scribes come to the 
nine and say, in substance: We don’t 
ask you for a sign from heaven, but 
one from the earth. You were given 
power to heal disease, to cast out de- 
mons, to do whatever your Master did. 
You claim to have done so. Let us see 
you do it. Confess that you are im- 
postors and pretenders. 

Then, depending upon their own 
strength, without first seeking help by 
prayer, and without realizing that they 
never had done anything except in the 
name and by the power of Jesus, they 
tried and failed. Great was the joy of 
the scribes. They had exposed, as they 
thought, the fakers to the derision of 
the multitude. Great was the humilia- 
tion of the nine. Then Jesus came 
with the three;. came unexpectedly, 
and, ds He always comes to us in our 





trouble, at the right time. He saw the 
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Yee 
may be, your kitchen can bethesame 
asinthecity! Becauseno matter where you 
live, the Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove gives 
you modern gas service for cooking. No 
Piping; no installation expense. Makes its 


The newest feature on the Coleman Air- 
O-Gas is the Instant Gas Starter (patents 
pending). Just turn a valve, strike a match 
. .. it lights right now! In less than a 


Factories: WICHITA, CHICAGO, TORONTO 





THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE 
(A0-23) 


minute all bumers are ready with full 
cooking heat—regular gas heat! 

Sizes and styles to meet every need 
and purse. New beauty, too. Finishes 
of snowy-white porcelain, soft French 
gray enamel, silky black Japan and glis 
tening nickel trimmings, 

Ask Your Dealer for a demonstration. 
Write us for descriptive literature and 
prices. 

! Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


co. 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 











great multitude, the disciples in the 
center of it, the scribes putting ques- 
tions to them, and the disciples an- 
swering them as best they could. 

Among the questions asked must 
have been: Where is Jesus? Where 
are Peter, James and John, His three 
chums? When will they return? Have 
they left the country? Have they 
abandoned you? Is that the reason 
you can’t do anything? Has He given 
up the foolish idea of making every 
man think as He thinks, and abusing 
those who don’t agree with Him? To 
this the only answer possible for the 
nine to make was: We don’t know. 
Such questions must have been asked, 
and the inference made that Jesus had 
finally given up and left the country. 
For we read that when it was reported 
to the crowd that Jesus and the three 
had come, that “they were greatly 
amazed, and running to him, saluted 
him.” 

Jesus at once grasps the situation 
and assumes the offensive. He asks 
the scribes: What are you disputing 
about? Apparently without waiting 
for them to answer Jesus, a man steps 
out of the crowd and states the orig- 
inal cause of the dispute. He says in 
substance: I have a son who has a 
dumb spirit. He has a demon. He 
foams and gnashes with his teeth, and 
then pines away. It comes upon him 
suddenly. We have to watch him all 
the time. When we were not looking, 
he has often fallen into the fire and 
into the water. I brought him to your 
disciples and asked them to heal him, 
and they could not. 

Jesus looks over the crowd—His en- 
emies, His friends—and to all, I as- 
sume, but especially to the disciples, 
he exclaims: “O faithless and per- 
verse generation, how long shall I be 
with you and bear with you?” (Luke, 


9:49.) Or as in Matthew: “O faith- 
less and perverse generation. ... 
Bring him hither unto me.”. And as 


they brought him, “the spirit teareth 
him grievously; and he fell to the 
ground, and wallowed foaming.” 
Jesus allows this paroxysm to pass, 
fhat the multitude, as they were gath- 
ered around, might see it all. Then, 
with the greatest deliberation, He said 
to the father: “How long is it since 


this hath come unto him?” The man 
believes that this epilepsy, this mania, 
this lack of speech and hearing, was 
due to possession by a demon; and Je- 
sus apparently agrees with him. If 





this demoniacal possession was a delu- 
sion, a dark superstition, here was one 
of the times when Jesus should have 
forever settled the question. Instead, 
He assumes that the man’s theory is 
correct. Not only that, but He ad- 
dresses the spirit directly: ‘Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I command thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more 
into him.” He thus confirms the cor- 
rectness of the man’s belief. The man 
answers: He has been that way from 
a child. “If thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us.” 
And Jesus answers: It is not a ques- 
tion of what I can do, but what you 
can believe. Ifthou canst believe in 
me, I can heal your boy. “All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” 

It was a severe trial for this poor 
man. The disciples had failed; the 
crowd had jeered.. Everything was 
against him; but he cries out: “I be- 
lieve; help thou mine unbelief.” Give 
me greater faith. As the crowd came 
running together, Jesus rebuked, as 
above stated; the foul spirit: “Come 
out of him, and enter no more into 
him.” Then came another paroxysm, ~ 
worse than before; and the spirit 
cried out, tore him much and came 
out, and the boy was as one dead. 
And the crowd said: “He is dead.” 
If that had been all, his enemies would 
have said: The disciples could not 
heal him. Jesus tried to heal, and 
killed the boy. But with the same 
dignity and calmness, Jesus took the 
boy by the hand, and lifted him up, 
“and he arose.” 

We do not wonder that the nine 
came to Him afterwards and said: 
Why could we not do it? And Jesus 
answered: “This kind can come out 
by nothing, save by prayer,” accord- 
ing to the old version “and by fast- 
ing,” which last is probably spurious. 
Here Jesus reveals the secret of their 
failure. Challenged to work a mira- 
cle, they had accepted the challenge 
and tried to work it in their own 
strength, forgetting that any power 
they had must come from the Master, 
human but divine, and therefore divine 
strength must be earnestly sought. It . 
was only in the name of Jesus, and by 
divine strength that the disciples ei- 
ther before or after His resurrection 
could do anything. It is only by ear- 
nest and sincere reliance on divine 
help thru prayer that we cam do any- 
thing either for ourselves or for 
others, 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HIS is country life as one farm 

woman sees it and writes about it 
in aletterto me: “Living in the coun- 
try is a delight to me the year around, 
but never so much so as right now 
when the warm and beautiful spring is 
dallying near. It is like summer today 
as I write, and I feel the urge to push 
everything out of the house for a thoro 
sunning, getting one for myself at the 
same time.” 











“But honestly,” my friend continues, 
“T have never yet found farm life dull 
and I can not understand how some 
folks can think that it is dull. I am 
a very busy woman, raise anywhere 
from a thousand to two thousand 
chickens every year, and yet there are 
always new interests and new and de- 
lightful surprises. I walk in the woods, 
I climb a hill, and get a different view 
of my home. I find hepaticas and dog- 
tooth violets and follow the little 
stream from where it begins at the 
spring on the hillside. I'll say it’s nice 
to live in the country!” 





And I’ll say so too. But it takes an 
attitude of mind and ability at count- 
ing up blessings such as too few peo- 
ple possess in order to feel the keen 
enjoyment that this woman doubtless 
does. 





Here’s hoping that none of you got 
ambitious and uncovered the flower 
beds when the weather was so lovely 
last week. I saw some wholly nude 
tulips and iris on the way to the of- 
fice this morning, looking very chilly 
indeed with a March blizzard swirling 
around them. 





I have had almost a dozen letters 
from people who have old quilts in the 
family. And the stories that some of 
them have told about their old quilts 
are as interesting as they can be. 





One man writes about a quilt made 
in Vermont about 1832. This quilt was 
a part of his grandmother’s wedding 
outfit and was brought to Iowa in 1858. 
He says, also, that he has a sampler 
made by this grandmother in 1826, 
when she was 12 years old. 





Another, quite an elaborate design 
of peach trees and cherry trees with 
a picket fence around the outside, was 
designed something more than ninety 
years ago by a carpenter who lived in 
Avoca, N. Y. So far the interest in 
old quilts is all on the side of the men. 
Next week I will tell you about the 
others and perhaps will have a picture 
or two to show you.—J. W. 





Give the Youngsters a Chance 


DEVELOP independence in a 
child, give him an idea of possess- 
ing and caring for his own property. 
Here are some suggestions for ways 
to accomplish this: If the clothes 
closet has several low hooks so the 
child can reach them, he can and will 
learn to hang up his own wraps and 
clothing. He should also have a low 
shelf or box for his rubbers, over- 
shoes and shoes, easy-sliding drawers 
in a dresser in his bedroom so he can 
put away his toilet articles and. his 
clothing. - 

In the bathroom, hé should have his 
towel rac&™ placed low on the bath- 
«vom wall where he may hang his own 
towel and washcloth, and a hook low 
enough for him to hang his toothbrush 
wil, 
If. the house is too small to allow 
him a playroom indoors he should at 
least be given a sunny corner of a 
room where he can have shelves for 





Advantage 


in buying from your drug store 























Double 






Your drug store, 
like every Iowa 
drug store, is cone 
ducted by a regis- 
tered Iowa Phar- 
macist. 





Seago tageta service from the drug store is 
a big convenience to thousands of farm 
homes. It helps them get reliable farm and 
household supplies of all kinds quicker, and 
at lower cost. 

In addition to convenience and the as- 


Livestock B surance that you always get your money’s 
— worth, buying at the drug store carries 
Wall P: i 

aaa a. another important advantage. For around 
Paints and V: your ordinary purchases is maintained the 
Hr per prescription service so necessary in safe- 
a! ne Polish guarding health. 


—and articles of 


Paint and varnish, brushes, cameras, 
toilet supplies and similar household con- 
veniences may seem unrelated to prescrip- 






Not only are you assured of getting your money’s worth 
on every purchase, but you are helping to maintain the 
health service you need in emergencies 


, nities where it would not have remained 








tion service. Yet such products have brought 
the drug store to many communities which 
otherwise would never have had it—and 
have kept the drug store in. many commu- 


on prescription service alone. So it is that, 
because of these products, you can get pre 
scription service far quicker than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Take full advantage of the convenience 
of your drug store. Learn to depend on it 
for household necessities and farm supplies. 
Your ° day-to-day purchases are vital in 
maintaining the service you often need in 
emergencies, 
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toys, blocks and books, and where he 
may have his own chair and table. 
The chair may be a rocker or a 
straight chair, but it should be low 
enough so that he may sit comfortably 
with his feet on the floor and his back 
supported. A table where he may 
draw or even eat his meals if he does 
not eat with the family, should be of a 
size corresponding to the chairs. 

If possible, every child should have 
a bedroom of his own as well as a bed 
of his own. In any case the bed in 
which he sleeps should have good 
springs and mattress and should be 
large enough to allow for his rapid 
growth. 





Quick Action Saves Material 


OME things can wait for a leisure 
day, but not so with spots or stains 
on clothing. These must be attended 
to at once, particularly if they are per- 


spiration stains. Silk that has been 
soiled by perspiration should be 
washed out at once for perspiration 
tends to damage the fabric. 

Dresses and garments which can not 
be washed at home should be sent to 
the dry cleaner immediately after the 
perspiration damage is done. Many 
times: the cleaner is blamed for holes 





which appear in a dress after cleaning, 
when the rotting: of the fabric has 
been caused by letting it remain 
stained for weeks, thus giving the 
perspiration a chance to act on the 


fibers. { 


Old Clothes Changed to Give 
Longer Wear 


FEW simple alterations will often 

add new life to winter garments, 
so why not give our winter clothes a 
“spring tonic’? 

Altho most of.us would rather rely 
on food and sunshine than resort to 
tonics to get rid of that bedraggled 
feeling that we so often have at the 
last end of winter, we need have no 
hesitancy about “doctoring” our win- 
ter clothes to help get a “month or so 
more wear out of them. 

There are several ways of doing 
this. As suggested by Miss Mary Pur- 
cell, of the home economics depart- 
ment at the Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, ‘the methods by which new 
life may be given winter garments in- 
clude the use of colorful scarves, 
beads, belts, shoulder bouquets, and 
new buttons. = 

But, putting on new and different 





» 





collars and cuffs is probably the eas 
iest way to fix up a dull dress. All 
kinds of collars, large and small, are 
being worn this spring, according to 
Miss Purcell, and almost all kinds of 
materials are being used to make 
them. Crepe de chine, flat crepe, net, 
and plain or printed linens are some 
of the possibilities. 

The collars may be trimmed maby 
ways, but Miss Purcell suggests that 
one of the simplest uses the colored 
bias tape that may be made at home 
or bought in almost any color. The 


tape may be quickly fagotted to the — 


edge of the collar with colored thread. 
Or, the edges of the collar may be 
bound with one color tape and then 
strip of folded tape in a contrasting 
color may be stitched around the cok 


lar about one-half or three-fourths 


inch from this edge. As many as two 
or even three differently colored strips 
may be sewed around this way. 


Adding bright colors to our dark | 


dresses not only makes our wardrobe 
last longer, but seems to liven our 


| spirits during early spring months Wl- ~ 
til we can start wearing thin, bright 


colored clothes. 





‘Shelves filled with well-chosen books 
make most suitable and attractive dec ~ 


orations for the living-room. 
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| bringing =~ 4am 
nation-wide advanta 
to the farm-houseé 


BY] wnsere-ae YEARS AGo this month—when this nation- across a continent, carry the styles of New York and the best 

wide retail business was founded by Mr. J. C. Penney— manufactured goods of the ~World’s markets to the Main 

a trip to town meant starting before daylight and arriving Streets of the Nation, placing them in our Stores within easy 
back home after dark. In countless instances, the distance was reach of the most remote homes. 

too great for even the long day’s trip. 


Today the automobile and good roads oA, : 
_ have changed it into a pleasure spin of These Examples of Thrift 






















. Drive to thé néarest town where there 
is a J. C. Penney Company Store and 
see for yourself if we cannot save you 




























a few hours. Gone are the incon- —assure Quality-Value in all money on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
veniences of shopping of yesteryears. J. C. Penney Company Stores. nishings and Shoes—everything needed 
Gone with the Indian, the scythe, the Marathon Hats Waverly Caps by man, woman and child. 
uare piano and the bad roads. —for men. Our feature For Men, at........ $1.98 2 a z 
a Pp : bag-at. foci. 5602. $3.98 For Boys, at .......... 98c Purchases in carload lots and by thé 
The radio, the automobile and the Jaciel—Exquisite Toiletries = thousands of dozen for our many. 
newspaper are fast making the City and Ae ON SO ee ae Stores enable us to give you prices 
Country one—not only in space, but ™ Two of Our Famous Footwear Values that save you money. Look sgt the 
needs and desires. Today the family in 4702—Women’s Four-But- 734—Men’s Gun Metal or quality of our goods, too, for it is 
the farmhouse demand the same up-to- en me Se ora Quality alone that determines whether 
. ¥ A pee 4 ee 98 t Z < 
the-minute styles, the same variety to Millinery Mod kon BEacmead the price is economical. 
choose from, the same quality and sav- hi ee ees ga ae re 
70 h > d f 1 Chic Hats for Women......,......- $2.98, $3.98, $4.98 **Millions of Customers and ‘All of 
_ ings, the same advantages Of persona Our May White Goods Presentation Them Friends” isn’t merely a slogan in 
Bo selection as their City Cousins. Table Linens, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Spreads and Towels. rE 
— oS Splendid values at our Thrifty Low Prices. our Stores, it’s the result of 26 years 
» g  The J. C. Penney Company Depart- of giving helpful, conscientious Serv- 
ns ‘ment Stores, located in nearly 1,000 ice. We shall strive to be increasingly 
: cities and towns over the United States, are supplying this worthy of your confidence. Make our Store your headquar- 
. demand in a most satisfactory way. Fast trains thundering ters when in town. 
] 
: auarrownece 
| Our Spring Store News Catalog Men Under 35 Y ears, Experienced 
/ Is Filled with Such Economies as in Selling Our Lines Are ‘Wanted 
i Are Seldom Found. Write for to Train for Co-partner Store 
e Y ‘. Managers. Write for Details. 
our Copy ow wm f ws A f 
> ’ e 
4 ‘‘guality—always at a saving 
] 
a 
Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New York City—102 Stores in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, as Follows— 
; Illinois Galesburg Paris Boone Creston Iowa City Oskaloosa Waverly Hamilton . Moberly 
; Belleville Jacksonville Pontiac Burlington Decorah _ Towa Falls , Ottumwa Webster City Hannibal Nevada 
; shnell Kankakee Quincy Carroll Dubuque Keokuk _ Perry Independence Poplar Bluff 
. Cairo Kewanee Rockford Cedar Rapids  Eldora Le Mars Red Oak Missouri Jefferson City 5.8 ” 
. Canton LaSalle _Streator Centerville Emmetsburg Maquoketa Shenandoah _ Boonville Joplin. ~ Richmond 
Centralia Lincoln Taylorville Chariton Estherville Marshalltown ~ Spencer Brookfield Kennett St. Joseph 
ae Danville Mattoon Charles City Fairfield Mason City Storm’ Lake Cape Girardeau Kirksville Sedalia 
: Decatur Moline lowa Cherokee Fort Dodge Muscatine Vinton Carthage Macon Springfield 
a on Mount Carmel Albia Clinton Fort Madison Newton Washington Chillicothe Marshall ~ T 
% Murphysboro Ames Council Bluffs Grinnell Oelwein Waterloo Columbia Maryville  sharccte 







___ Freeport Pana Atlantic Cresco Hawarden Osage Waukon Clinton Mexico 
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| otf Money 


~even when / 
crops fail. 


fp pow Sry ae a tile ditching 
business is just like Soa a 
bumper crop every year. You don’t 
have to endure several lean years 
to enjoy one good year. You can 
make every year a good year witha 
Buckeye Ditcher. 


Be Your Own Boss 


The tile ditching business 
has made hundreds of 
folks independent. The 
most successful operators 
come from the farm. You 
can be your own boss, 
work only about seven 
months out of twelve, 
and yet have plenty of 


wm money. 
We Help You Get Started 


Experience is not necessary. Our Service 
Engineer roughlyin 





ing, sarooa a Beneve service is 
will assist you any 
dime it i cal — upon. Our ays 9 plan 
ma easy for you to ase a 
Buckeye Tile Ditcher. 
98% of Farm Land Still Needs 
Ditchi 
Thereis plenty of work for the mechani- 
cal ditcher. Only about 1% of allfarm land 
is grogesiy drained. Everywhere farmers 
are talking and planning farm drainage. 
You, like many 
fits in the Contra 
This Farmer Made $ 71 in One Day 
“On one job I cut 117 rods of ditch, aver- 
aging 42 inches deep, made four connec- 
tions and two curves in one actual day’s 
work, for which I received $71.00". 
R. W. Sherrard, Rochester, Ind. 
att Profit from 84 days’ work 
I purchased one of your No. 1 tile ditch- 
ing machines in A il andthe gross earn- 
ings from 84 days’,operation were $2200. 


ers, cam make e big pro- 
Di 








I paid out for js noe supplies $287.00 
and my air bills amounted to $20.00 
This n: me $5902.00" 

< » Larson, Wisc. 


You, too, can become Independent! 
Send at once for the Buckeye Tractioca 

iterature and learn more about 
the Buckeye plan of making money. 





The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
2814 Cevstal. Findlay, Ohio 


Please mail me at once details of your plan for start- 
ing in the Contract Tile Ditching Business. 


Name 


Address 








Town State 




















60c and $1.20 at Drug 


Stores— Write for free booklet 
Medical Company Dept. 9 __ Gostien, tnd. 
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Big Star of the East 








Large Star of the Hast is a beautiful quilt. 


This quilt is composed of four star 
blocks, set together with voints of 
stars touching at each side of the 
quilt, which makes a large plain white 
22%-inch square block to form the cen- 
ter of the quilt. The plainness of this 
center block is offset by a fancy quilt- 
ing design. The center quilting design 
is three straight lines. one-fourth inch 
apart drawn diagonally across the cen- 
ter of the block each way, then 2 
three-fourths-inch space and _ three 
more lines drawn each side of the 
three center lines. The crossing of 
quilted lines is very pretty in the 
middle of this quilt. It leaves a trian- 
gle at each side of the block 
which is filled with a half circle of the 
feather design. To make this feather 
design, first draw in the half circle 
nine inches in diameter space the sec- 
tion of the feather cut out of card- 
board along this. circle, drawing 
around it with a pencil. The center 
of feather design and the outside cor- 
ner spaces are filled in with the three 
straight lines corresponding with the 
eenter of the block. 

In the twelve-inch square white 
block in this quilt is used an ostrich 
feather wreath, its center circle meas- 
uring five inches:in diameter. It may 
be marked on the quilt as the half 
wreath is done or the entire design 
may be copied on light weight card- 
board or stiff paper and sections cut 
out or holes punched along lines to 
insert pencil point for guiding marks. 

If any pencil marks are seen on the 
quilt after the quilting is finished they 
may be removed easily with art gum. 
Usually they have all disappeared. 
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Feather design for quilting large center 
of the Star Quilt. This is much 
in size and can not be transferred 





each of the 
€ut 96 of the white blocks and 104 
colored blocks. 


This quilt is 84 inches square. It 
could be made larger by using a wider 
border. Each star is composed of 200 
diamonds of which 96 are white and 
104 colored. The color and the white 
are alternated. The color used in this 
quilt was dark blue with white’ dots. 
When viewing it from a distance the 
stars twinkled. The diamonds in these 
starts are quilted one-eighth inch in 
from the seam line. The border was 
made of a two-inch strip of color and 
a three-inch strip of white. 

Material required for top, 4 yards of 
white and 1% yards of color if 36-inch 
material is used. If desiring the quilt 
larger, allow for more white material. 

Refer to photograph when setting 
the quilt together. The triangle 
blocks are twelve and one-quarter inch 
square blocks cut thru the center cor- 
ner ways. It is better to cut all one’s 
designs out of stiff paper first. 

Seams are allowed for in these meas- 
urements given. 





















Two hundred blocks are required for 


rge stars in the Star gon 

















If you are putting up a new 
building this spring, it will 
pay you to make a good job 
of it.. Be sure that the hard- 
ware for the doors and win- 
dows are of the right quality 
to give you long, satisfactory 
service. You will want a 
good roof and the right kind 
of paint for the weather con- 
ditions in your district. The 
work you do is really the 
most expensive part of the 
job, and remember that it 
does not take as long to put 
on good paint or roofings as 
it does cheap ones. 


That is why we ask you to 
come to a “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and get first 
hand, dependable informa- 
tion on builders’ hardware, 
barn equipment, fencing and 
all of the other things that 
are required to build a new 
«home or barn or repair your 
old ones. Our personal, face- 
to-face help will save money 
for you. 
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| Ro ck Island 






\)” Rakes Dollars 
of Extra Profit 
Into windrows 


You get a better _ of hay 

cu it properly, and you 
rd rine hay clean without rop- 
ing it, when you use a 


Rock Island No. 162 
Combined Tedder 


and Rake 
With Divided Cylinder 


The RockIsland No. 162 is the 
only left —— rake on the market 
ipped with divided cylinder. 
When either tedding or raking 
the No. 162 runs light and steady, 
because it has six short tooth 
bars, giving six points of contact 
with the ground, where the or- 
dinary rake of this type has only 

three long tooth bars. 
Ligh commeneiion age a seedy pick- 

» prevents ro 
ach aoa lhe th is Fons § mae 
ually, avoids shattering of the leaves 

results in smooth operation. 


By means of a convenient lever the 

nal Eig sabe pr oe to the 

height. pom of teeth can be 
oe made to 


ed ee tjated fatal, alo 


No. 162% ana 
beans, both Ang ome are 80 oe 
— Implement dealers. 


ree Book illustrates and describes this rake. 
Writs today for book WF-122, 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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The ingredients that cause 
EGG a DAY to produce enor- 
Mous egg yields are exactly the 
elements needed to give grow- 
ings chicks increased vitality. 
The cost is very little. 


£0Ca DAY’ 


EGG a DAY tones the digestive’ 
system, stimulates growth and 
quick feathering. Fed to growing * 
- chicks it brings them tomaturity ; 
and starts them laying a month 
earlier. It repays its small cost 
many times. Boosts profits. 
— pkg., $1.25, supplies 250 hens 2 months, 


lb. pkg., 65c. Order EGG a DAY from your 
aac or from us. 


“ae tua CHEMICAL Mre. Co. 
tohn W. Gamble, Pres. = Omaha, Nebr. 


Makere fe Reliable Live — Kies Poultry 
eparations Since 1! 





























stave SILOS 
for ilnerated | Whang va nays a Abd 


impo ctnt _  E Orders 
SILO CO., 2604 S. ‘Walegen, 





*15 pop from prize y wieging stock! 343,000 
chicks patho it set teu, ear to thousands o: eee custom- 
rite for descriptive folder. 


“BOOTE’S 1 HATCHERY & PULLET FARM 























The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

















Young Birds More Profitable 
Than Old 


Many poultrymen have not as yet 
come to the realization that young 
birds are the money makers on poul- 
try farms. The heaviest production is 
secured during the first year after a 
pullet starts laying. This fact is sub- 
Stantiated by the results of trap-nest 
records from many experiment sta- 
tions. 

At the Michigan station the records 
on fowls showed an average produc- 
tion of 221 eggs per fowl during the 
first year of production, as compared 
to an average production of 170 eggs 
during the second year. This shows 
an increase of 28.6 per cent in favor of 
the younger birds from the standpoint 
of returns, 

At the Nebraska station the first 
year production records averaged 224 
eggs per fowl as compared to an aver- 
age of 164 eggs-for the second year. 
This is 37 per cent higher production 
the first year. 

At the Kansas station the average 
for the first year totaled 232 eggs, as 
compared to an average of 156 for the 
second year, or a total increase of 48 
per cent in favor of the first year’s 
production. 

Results at other stations show a 
similar difference in favor of the pro- 
duction during the pullet year. The 
average showed 31 per cent higher pro- 
duction during the first year than dur- 
ing the second. 

Facts of this kind are of interest 
not only from the standpoint of in- 
creasing production but in the elimina- 
tion of disease as well. It is an estab- 
lished fact that most of the tubercu- 
losis in fowls is found in the older 
birds. When the older birds are elim- 
inated, the principal spreaders of tu- 
berculosis are eliminated. Therefore 
the sale of birds after they have com- 
pleted most of their first year laying 
cycle is not only the method of se- 
curing the highest production per hen 
but also a method of helping to pre- 
vent spread of diseases such as tu- 
berculosis. 

Coupled with the plan of disposing 
of the old birds, young chickens should 
be raised on fresh ground that has 
not been contaminated with disease, 
worm eggs and bacteria of various 
kinds. When young chickens’ are 
raised in this manner they will be com- 
paratively free of tuberculosis, worms 
and many other similar troubles that 
are bound to affect them when they 
are raised under contaminated 
quarters, 

When old birds are sold at the end 
of their first productive year it fur- 
nishes an opportunity for cleaning up 
and renovating the poultry houses be- 
fore the young birds are put into them 
for the winter laying. This makes it 
possible to combine the plans of us- 
ing fresh ground and young birds as 
a practical method of not only pre- 
venting losses from tuberculosis but 
also of increasing the profits from the 
poultry flock. 





California Ships Many Graded 
Eggs 

During February, 213 cars of graded 
eggs were shipped from California to 
eastern markets. Over two-thirds of 
these shipments, totaling over 38,000,- 
000 eggs, went to New York City. 
These eggs were all white, fresh, clean 
and practically uniform as to size and 
weight. It is doubtful if one full car 
of Iowa produced graded eggs was 
shipped east during the same month. 
It is encouraging to note that car ship- 
ments of graded Iowa eggs have been 
made during March and probably will 
be a regular feature of some of the 
larger produce houses during April 
and May.—J. W. 
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e lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance 
Association and the 


County Mutual Fire and Lightning 
- Insurance Associations 


are the pioneers of cooperative institutions in Iowa 


The 
Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association 


had, on April Ist, over $530,000,000.00 insurance in force 
and an emergency reserve of more than $1,055,000.00, 
which is a guarantee of uniform, equitable rates. Losses 
paid to Iowa policy holders in the past ten years, over 
$2,500,000.00. The County Mutual Fire and Lightning 
Insurance Associations, many with years of successful ex- 
perience, are today fortified and protected by the Iowa Mu- 
tual Reinsurance Association, which also guarantees uni- 
form, equitable rates. Safe, sound and reliable indemnity 
and policy contracts that give liberal coverage at a saving 
of about 50%. With the record of successful operation of 
these organizations for nearly fifty years, it must appear 
to the average person believing in conservation and econ- 
omy that he should insure in an association in his local 
community or that of his own state. 

For further information, to secure this unexcelled 
service, address the Secretary of the Iowa Mutual Tornado 
Association or any of the officers and directors of the local 
County Mutuals. 


























































Business written in Iowa and South Dakota. 


J. B. HERRIMAN, President H. F. GROSS, Secretary 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









































from Your Poultry 


I have shown thousands of poultrymen and farmers how to 
make bigger profits from poultry ever since 1913. My rigidly culled, 
a laying flocks are under the personal supervision of Judge 
F..H. Shellabarger, nationally known poultry expert. Buy my De- 
pendable Chicks and you have every bit of the benefit of his care- 
ful pepeeen and choice matings. Chicks like these will pay, and 





Many of my chicks in past years have won blue ribbons, supreme 
honors, and even SWEEPSTAKES in poultry shows. My free cat- 
alog gives full information about Sunnyside Flocks, with instruc- 
tions about care and rations for chicks—sent on request. Or 
order direct from this ad. 





Price per hundred in lots of 100 200 400 





S. C. W. Leghorns, Brown Leghorns — .$ 985 $9.75 $ 9.50 
S. C: Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas.......0......c.cccccc00 11.85 11.75 11.50 


R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks, Ash Strain Anconas, 








Buff Orpingtons 12.60 12.50 1200 
White Wyandottes 13.60 13.50 13.25 
15.00 14.50 


Silver and Partridge Wyandottes and R. C. Whites...... 15.25 
Jersey Giants and Light Brahmas 20.25 
Heavy Assorted 9.75 9.50 
Light Assorted 

Prices guaranteed ten days only. 























$2 per 100 beoks your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are ready. 
5% discount for full cash with order. All chicks sent prepaid. 100% live arrival of good, 
strong, healthy chicks guararfteed. You can buy none better. Send your order today. 


As a special service to our customers, we also supply one-, two-, and three- 
weeks old chicks from our $5,000 brooder. Information and prices on request. 


x P74 2 E HATCHERY 


| Chicks Since 1913” 
When writing to advertisers, re oes Wallaces’ Farmer. 





“WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
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Oatmeal 


builds 
BIG, stron 


chickens! 


Here is a feed made for just one pur- 
pose: to help you develop young poul- 
iry into profit! 

It is Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
—a perfected combination of just the 
things a young bird needs to grow a big 
frame, sound flesh, and vigorous organs. 


Pullets raised on this mash are eager, 
steady layers in future months. Meat 
birds go to market full, plump, and 
heavy. Cockerels are capable and active. 





So, every young bird deserves a chance 
to grow on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash. It’s a balanced feed, with an 
oatmeal base. And everybody knows 
there’s nothing like oatmeal for build- 
ing “youngsters.” 


Molasses in dry form 


keeps flock healthy 


The molasses in Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash helps to keep the flock 
free from coccidiosis and digestive trou- 
bles. Molasses is high in potash, and 
is rich in vitamin B. And cod liver meal 
assists the birds 
to get more good \ 
from every other 
ingredient. 


Grow your birds 
the Ful-O-Pep 
way. Near you is 
a Quaker Dealer 
who has this mash 
for you. It costs 
less to use be- 
cause it shortens 
the unproductive 
period. 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of live 
feeds 


stock and feeds —buy the 
pothe ened sacks 


AAA 


Quaker 
FULO-PEP 


GROWING MASK 
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Cross-Breeding Poultry 


A Successful Experiment in 


Crossing Reds and Leghorns 


By JAY WHITSON 


NE year ago we decided to give 
: poultry cross-breeding a system- 
atic trial. We keep a back-yard flock 
of hens at our home on the edge of 
Des Moines. When we moved here 
two years ago we brought some Rose 
Comb Reds with us from our farm in 
Cass county. In 1926 the chicks we 
raised came from the flock of Mrs. R. 
W. Hawks, of Audubon county, who 
has been doing trapnesting with Rose 
Comb Reds for about ten years. 

The pen mated with a Leghorn cock- 
erel a year ago was about one-third 
hens of our own breeding and two- 
thirds pullets bred by Mrs. Hawks. 
The cockerel was a pedigreed bird 
from the University Farm flock at 
Lincoln, Neb. Following the sugges- 
tions of H. A. Wallace, we specified 
when asking about a male bird that 
the cockerel must not only have a 
dam and granddams with good egg 
records but that there be as much 
concentration as possible of the blood 
of one hen with a creditable egg rec- 
ord; that is, we wanted a cockerel 
with some inbreeding behind him. Pro- 
fessor Mussehl furnished us a cock- 
erel that they had held in reserve for 
one of their own breeding pens. 

We hatched chicks from this Red- 
Leghorn mating and a.mating of Reds 
of the same breeding on the same 


ued weighing the groups each month 
till maturity, but the cross-bred cock. 
erels were reaching their upper limit 
as friers and were disposed of. Indi. 
vidual cockerels among the cross-breds 
reached the weight of 3% pounds at 
ten weeks of age—the heaviest cock- 
erels of that age we ever raised. 

The pullets from this cross matured 
almost as rapidly as Leghorns, I think. 
We had no pure-bred Leghorns in the 
flock with which to compare them, 
however, so it is only an estimate. A 
few eggs from these April-hatched pul- 
lets were gathered in August and Sep. 
tember. We avoided pushing them 
into early production. In October they 
came regularly into lay and have done 
creditably ever since. October 20 the 
entire flock of pullets were weighed. 
._They averaged six months and ten 
days old. The cross-breds averaged 
one ounce less than five pounds and 
the pure Reds averaged two ounces 
over five pounds. 

A pen of the cross-bred pullets was 
entered in the laying contest at the 
Iowa laying station conducted by H. 
E. Heifner at Des Moines. Here they 
have been competing with nearly sey- 
enty other pens entered by owners of 
high egg producing flocks from lowa 
and the neighboring states. They 





have made a creditable record, since 








Giving the broeder and laying houses a 
them look better and last longe 


dates, April 1 and April 15, 1927. The 
cross-bred and purebred Red chicks 
were raised in the same flock under 
identical conditions. We raise our 
chicks on an all-mash ration until they 
are ten or twelve weeks old. They 
were raised on clean ground and there 
were no runts or, diseased chicks in 
either group. We weighed the entire 
flock of cross-bred and purebred chicks 
at the age of four, eight and twelve 
weeks. We had hoped the cross-bred 
chicks would have enough increased 
vigor so they would overcome any ad- 
vantage that the purebred Reds had in 
size of male parent. 


Cross-Breds Make Best Gains 


We were surprised to have the cross- 
breds grow away from the pure Reds. 
At the end of four weeks the Red-_| 
Leghorn chicks weighed an average of 
12 per cent more than the Reds; at 
the end of eight weeks all the cross- 
breds averaged a little more than 27 
ounces each, the purebred Reds 22% 
ounces each, an advantage of 20 per 
cent for the cross-breds. This ad- 
vantage, as will be noted, was not be- 
cause the Reds grew more slowly than 
we can normally expect. An average 
weight of 22% ounces (nearly 1% 
pounds) at eight weeks of age for all 
the chicks in a group is very credita- 
ble, especially when fed an all-mash 
ration with no attempt at forcing. 

At twelve weeks of age the spread 
had begun to narrow, the advantage of 
the cross-breds being 12 per cent. It 
would have been fine to have contin- 


couple of coats of paint not only makes 
r, but also keeps them warmer. 


the beginning of the year’s contest, 
November 1. At the close of February 
—121 laying days—the five cross-bred 
pullets had produced 402 eggs, 80 eggs 
per bird for the four months. The pen 
was fifth in production for the four 
months, two pens of White Rocks with 
records of 430°and 411 eggs, and two 
pens of White Leghorns, with records 
of 429 and 421, making better rec- 
ords. The high pen of White Leg- 
horns belongs to EB. H. Rucker, and 
both pens of the White Rocks were 
bred by Collins and Ripper. Pens 
from these breeders have been win- 
ners in other years at the Iowa lay- 
ing station, so that we feel our cross- 
breds have done well in real competi- 
tion. 

What we had in mind when we be- 
gan this experimenting was _ this: 
With the development of hatchery- 
produced chicks it would be possible 
to make use of the virtues and ad- 
vantages of cross-breeding, if any, 
without the difficulties and complica- 
tions that one bumps up against when 
applied to hogs and cattle. A large 
number of farmers have this difficulty 
in their poultry keeping. They are not 
equipped and fitted to raise success- 
fully without much extra labor, chicks . 
hatched in March. Yet the Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons and Wyandottes 
bred and raised in Iowa and surround- 
ing states must be hatched then in 
order to mature and get into laying 
before cold weather. There are strains 
of some of these being bred for earlier 





maturity but as yet have had little ef- 
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on average date of maturity of the 
flocks of these breeds. 
-  Jeghorns can be hatched in April 
~ pr even May and with reasonable care 
‘mature by October. But they do not 
in as well as the American breeds 
many corn belt farms not specializ- 
jng in poultry. Our one test would in- 
cate that with a cross between pure- 
Leghorns and a heavy breed we 









th 





. can gain at least in part the early ma- 
li- turity of the Leghorn, which would 
1s make possible the production of win- 
at ter layers when hatched after April 1. 
K- Yet these pullets are heavy enough to 
‘make @ respectable market fowl. The 
mi mn of our flock, February 1, aver- 
k, aged almost 5% pounds, and this with 
le almost 50 per cent egg production for 
n, three months. 
: Making Test Again This Year 
a We are giving the matter a second 


test this year, using the same cock 
pird and part. of the same Red hens. 
To give cross-breeding in poultry a 
e thoro trial, similar combinations 
l should be tried with the other Ameri- 
n ean breeds and other strains of Reds. 
d [ think the Leghorns as the source of 
d males can be recommended since 
$ dosely-bred, preferably inbred birds of 
ynown high egg-producing ancestry 
are readily obtainable as well as offer- 
ing to the cross earlier maturity than 
is general among the American breeds. 

In suggesting cross-breeding, I have 
in mind the production of first crosses 
‘only—no birds of cross-breeding being 
1 used in breeding pens. It will call for 
highest quality purebred birds on both 


8. 
What is needed is not indiscriminate 
crossing but a testing out of certain 
cosely-bred strains of trap-nested 
stock of Leghorns and the common 
American breeds. -We would like to 
get in touch with owners of flocks of 
known high egg production of any of 
the American breeds that might be in- 
terested in testing out the possibili- 
- ties of cross-bréeding. 





Essentials in Incubation 


Temperature, turning, moisture and 
yentilation are the four biggest essen- 
tials in handling an incubator. Many 
other factors might be enumerated 
which will be helpful to the operator, 
but if the above four essentials are ob- 
served, the results will generally be 
satisfactory. 

The type of room which holds the 
incubator will have an important bear- 
ing on maintaining these four essen- 
tials. The room should be well venti- 
lated and fairly constant in tempera- 
ture. If there are too many varia- 
tions in temperature, it will be diffi- 
cult to properly regulate the incubator. 
For this reason many people have had 
the best success when they have 

| Placed their incubator in a well venti- 
lated basement or cellar. 

After the eggs are placed in the in-- 
cubator, bring them to the proper in- 
cubation temperature as soon as pos- 
sible. Then maintain a temperature 
éf-as near 102 degrees F.. as possible 
until the eggs begin to hatch. At that 
time the temperature can be advanced 
one-half degree or even a whole de- 

gree without doing the chicks any 

harm. The temperature should not be 
allowed to go so high that the chick- 
ens will pant as it will weaken their 
Vitality. Generally when the chicks 
start to break out of the shell the in- 
tubator will show a slight raise in tem- 
Perature without any special adjust- 
ment. 

Turning the eggs once a day is es- 
sential and twice daily is better than 
once. Turning shitts the germ cell 
and prevents the yolk from settling or 

{ adhering to one side of the shell. If 
+ the incubator does not secure enough 
Ventilation as indicated by shrinkage 
of the eggs, it is well to cool the eggs 
for a time when they are turned. If 
the ventilation is sufficient, no spe- 
tial cooling is generally recommended 
by most manufacturers. 
_ Moisture and ventilation are ‘closely 
_llied problems in handling an incuba- 







4 Layers 





tor. There is sufficient moisture in 








the embryo of an egg to supply it, if 
the moisture is properly conserved. 
However, when an incubator is given 
proper ventilation, often some of the 
moisture escapes and more must be 
supplied if good results are to be ob- 
tained. The surest way of ascertain- 
ing whether eggs are losing moisture 
fast enough or too fast is to weigh 
them at regular intervals. Moisture 
gauges are also available which will 
be of valuable assistance in helping 
to gauge the moisture and ventilation 
requirements. 

When it is found that the eggs have 
not shrunk’ rapidly enough, it is well 
to give added ventilation or cool the 
eggs for a longer time. If the eggs 
are losing too much moisture, then 
moisture trays will need to be inserted 
in the incubators. Under average con- 
ditions some trays of this kind ‘are 
necessary. 

The embryo of the eggs need some 
oxygen to properly develop. Ventila- 
tion is necessary to supply this need 
as well as carry off the moisture. As 
the embryos develop they require more 
oxygen. For this reason more atten- 
tion is needed to the problem of ven- 
tilation as the hatching progresses. 
This likewise makes it often necessary 
to pay more attention to supplying 
moisture to the incubator as the pe- 
riod of incubation progresses. 





Plan Now for Next Winter’s 


If one does not start to plan now for 
the layers that he wants next winter 
he is apt to be disappointed. Good 
winter layers must be raised this sum- 
mer. Yearling hens do not make prof- 
itable layers during the winter 
months. For this reason the pullets 
which are hatched and brooded this 
spring must be developed with the 
idea in mind of getting them ready 
for the. winter’s work. 

The first essential is to have the 
chicks hatched at the right time. The 
heavy breeds should be hatched soon 
if they are to be matured in time for 
heavy winter production. Leghorns 
may be hatched until in May and still 
be matured for winter, if they are fed 
a full ration. Leghorns will mature 








two 


take care of it, and you get 
faster, cheaper gains. 
Everything in these feeds is 
absolutely pure and wholesome 
—that’s what keeps chicks 
healthy and alive. 

Raise more and better chicks— 
make bigger chick profits with 
these two mashes. If your deal- 
er hasn’t them write us direct. 


Bs poultry raisers keep their 
death losses down and their 
chicks grow faster by using 
these two chick mashes. You 
can do it too. 


Schreiber’s Best Starting Mash 
is a special balanced ration for 
the undeveloped digestions of 
baby chicks under five weeks 
old, With it they develop prop- 
erly with few death losses. 


Schreiber’s Best Growing Mash pee a ae eae. 
is stronger in protein (18%). Mi ras hag 3 r 


After five weeks chicks heed 
more protein for fast growth, 
their digestions have grown to 














Insist on This Trademark 
When Buying Baby Chicks. 





When buying baby chicks, hatching eggs or 
breeding stock it pays to buy from a member 


hatcheries and independent poultry breeders 
who are working along one or more lines of 
improvement of poultry and its products in 
Iowa under the supervision of recognized 
state agencies. 


and breeding stock of certain reliable standards. 


Accredited Chicks 








of the Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- ¢ 
tion. We are an association of progressive AnSure More Poultry 


Profit! 


Our object is to produce under official supervision of the 
Association in co-operation with the State Department of 
Agriculture and the State College, baby chicks, hatching eggs 


The Requirements of Iowa Standard 


Flocks from which Iowa Standard Accredited Chicks are 
hatched are rigidly inspected, culled and mated by an official 
inspector who has removed all birds not standard bred or 


This Advertisement Published by the Following Hatcheries Who Are Members of the Iowa Poul- 
.tey Improvement 'Associationiand Sell lowa Standard Accredited Chicks 





=—Your Assurance of Bet- 
er Quality and More Pro- 
fitable Poultry. 


those which do not conform to a reasonable 
degree to the standard for the breed or vari- 
ety. 

These flocks have been culled for vigor 
and health. They have likewise been culled 
on production to the standard set by the Iowa 
State College and all males have been banded 
with sealed leg bands. 

Eggs that average less than 23 ounces per dozen are not 
used. All hatcheries must be kept clean and sanitary—and 
both the hatchery and flocks are subject to re-inspection at 
any time. 

Before they are sold, Iowa Standard Accredited Chicks 
must be culled according to the rules and must not weigh 
less than eight pounds per 100 chicks. 

All members must live up to the promises made in their 
advertising: The Association trademark shown above may be 
used only by qualified members and each shipment must des- 
ignate on the label bearing the trademark, the number of 
chicks, their variety and classification. 





















Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Hostlers Hatchery .....cccccccccces Tipton Dixon’s Hatchery ....sssssssssseees Gowrie 
Assn. Hatchery ...seceeseeeeeess Newton Lobdell Poultry Farm & Hatchery . Waterloo Elk Creek Hatchery ........;. -. Alta Vista 
Ramseyer Hatcheries ........ + Oskaloosa— Macy Hatchery ....... eeeee+ Grundy Center Erhardt Leghorn Farm & Hatchery .... Elgin 
Washington—Pulaski O’Connell Hatchery ........-.. Lost Nation ee eee ec ccccoccces ‘teens a 

Anda Tatehery o. caccocessccecaccsse Ames Oak View Poultry’Farm ........... D h arin tester sti st ewieedtean . Ogden 
Capper’s Hatchery ...... Elgin—West Union Peerless Hatchery ....... wecceceee SP Marcus Chick Hatchery eeee-. Marcus 
Maplecrest Farm & tee Shenandoah Poultry Farms ..... Shenandoah McAllister Hatchery ... - Mt. Union 
Eotetete ceeee «ee Wellman—Williamsburg Spirit Lake Hatchery .......... Spirit Lake McBiligott Hatchery ... eoees. Ryan 
Winmore Hatchery ....-+seeeee++. Ottumwa The Wolf Hatchery ......seee02++. Waverly Readlyn Hatchery ..... oeee. Readlyn 
Allamakee Hatchery .......+++++++ Postville Red Bird Hatchery ............ Des Moines 

Baxter Hatchery ......00.+0++. Mt. Pleasant Avondale Hatchery .......+ese+-- Griswold Smith Hatehery .«........ssecee: Indianola 
Cherokee Hatchery ...ecceeseeses erokee Boteta; Cael .. cs... cscsecsne BESS ellogg Storm Lake Electric Hatchery ... Storm Lake 
Decorah Hatchery ....eseceeeeeee corah Botna Valley Hatchery ..+++++ceeee Atlantic White Feather Hatchery ....... Spragueville 


For further and more detailed information regarding lowa Standard Accredited Chicks—write H. E. Gordon, 
Field Agent, Iowa Poultry Improvement Ass’n., Box 0. W. 


Morrill Hall, Ames, Iowa. 
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White Diarrhea 











Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 





Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have—had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own, words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 28, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one ehick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
28, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remédy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks.. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double. treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to re- 
fund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 








WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [J 50c regular size (or [J $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to promptly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.90). (P. O. money order, check ar cure 
reney acceptable.) 

NAME ..cccrecccccccccvrecceveseveqescvscess 
TOWD 2. sides ccs seccesccccccccneccethgeses 
MUO visu s o's Rha Sw Ged ve Rew c RP. D... gedee 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains ses 
twe and one-third times as much as s 





about one month quicker than most 
of the heavier breeds. 

There are many people who have 
their chicks hatched early enough in 
the spring but fail to get the pullets 
matured enough to start laying in the 
fall on account of not feeding them 
enough of the right kind of feeds. 
Many people are careful in feeding 
their chicks for the first few weeks 
but they often forget them after that, 
or expect the chicks to rustle for them- 
selves. This usually results in a stunt- 
ed or immature bird that will not start 
laying until the following spring. 

One of the best preventatives for 
stunted or slow maturing birds is to 
keep mash hoppers well filled with a 
good growing mash. Such a mash 
should supply plenty of protein and 
minerals. 
or twelve weeks of age they do not 
need as high a proportion of protein 
and minerals as during the early part 
of their life, but they need more than 
is usually supplied on many farms. 
One should not'try to force the pullets 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A low platform 
made of lath or oth- 
er light material 
should be provided 
us to serve as a 
sleeping place by 
the time we are 
three or four weeks 
old. Chick netting 
or other fine mesh 
wire placed under 
the lath will keep 
us from falling or crawling thru 
and smothering under our mates.” 














into laying early by feeding a ration 
high in protein, but rather to supply 
a well balanced ration so that they 
will secure full body development. 





Don’t Always Blame the 
Incubator 


Most hatcheries keep a close check 
on the hatches which they secure from 
eggs secured from different breeders 
who supply them with eggs. They 
find that there is often a large varia- 
tion in the percentage of eggs hatched 
even tho the eggs are all handled in 
the same efficient manner in the mam- 
moth incubators. 

This fact emphasizes an important 
lesson to many poultrymen who are 
hatching their own eggs. Often they 
secure poor hatches and blame the in- 
cubator when the management of the 
flock may be the cause of the trouble. 

Floeks that are producing eggs for 
hatching should be in the best possi- 
ble condition. Vitality in chicks must 
originate in the eggs. Eggs with weak 
germs often produce weak chicks. 
Chickens that are diseased often lack 
the vitality necessary to produce eggs 
that hatch efficiently or that will pro- 
duce chicks with good liveability. 

If your hatches are not coming good 
this spring, look to the incubator first, 
but do not stop there for the trouble 
may be in the flock. 





Prepare to Raise Green Feeds 


There is no substitute for green 
stuff that is grown out in the sunshine. 
Other types of green stuff may par- 
tially answer the purpose during the 
winter months but when spring and 
summer arrives, a definite plan should 
be followed so that the poultry will 
have access to a plentiful supply of 
succulent green feed. 

If fall rye was put in the lots last 
fall, it will make the earliest range 
that is available in this section of the 
country. If there is a patch of alfalfa 
or sweet clover on the farm the chick- 
ens will be assured of a fairly early 
supply of excellent green feed. Poul- 
trymen who are ‘interested in high 
production or in maintaining the 
health of their birds will see that 
some of this early alfalfa or clover 
finds its way regularly to the hen 
houses if the fields are not located so 
that the birds can'range upon them. 

When none of these feeds are avail- 
able, it is often necessary to supply 





After the pullets reach ten | 








To Raise Healthy Chicks Brood them 
Indoors with CEL-O-GLASS 


HE warm, moist conditions of 


the ground during April and May 


breed coccidiosis, gapes and intestinal worms which are the cause of 
most chick troubles. Instead of turning chicks out during this dangerous 
period, brood them indoors in houses equipped with CEL-O-GLASS 


windows and curtains. 


Ideal Outdoor Conditions 
Inside 


Because CEL-O-GLASS admits the Ul- 
tra-Violet rays of the sun in ample 
quantities to supply all that is needed, 
you can reproduce healthful outdoor 
conditions inside brooder houses. 
These life-rays are vital for strong, 
sturdy growth of chicks. Simply by 
enclosing the south side of your houses 
with CEL-O-GLASS you give your 
chicks all the benefits of pure, un- 
skimmed sunlight indoors, without ex- 
posing them to dangerous outdoor con- 
ditions. 


Follow Experiment Station 


Recommendations 


Numerous scientific tests have proved 
that CEL-O-GLASS admits a sufficient: 
quantity of the health portion of the 


W. H. Allen, the noted poultry authority 


formerly connected with the New J 
Station is now associated with us. Write him about your poultry preblems. 


Ultra-Violet rays to insure normal 
growth, prevent leg weakness and af- 
ford proper lime and phosphorus as- 
similation. These rays do noi pass 
through ordinary glass. That’s why 
experiment stations, agricultural col- 
leges and large poultry raisers use and 
recommend CEL-O-GLASS. 


Unbreakable— Durable 


Economical 


CEL-O-GLASS can not break. So dur- 
able you can use it season after sea- 
son. Most economical because it 
stands up longer. It is not a cloth. 

For best results be sure you get gen- 
uine CEL-O-GLASS. If your iealer 
can not supply you write to us for the 
name of one near you who can. Send 
for free samples and Poultry Book 
No. 16. 


State Agricultural Experiment 
disposal, 


is services are at your 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Copyright 1928 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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This Creosoted Brooder we 


At special low price for impeiars 
Onesper than x? 
his 8 ft. 
DES MOINES BROO! DER : HOUSE 
rm and I 


$45 (FE. 0. B. 





. Easily set up by 
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TANGRED LEGHORNS FOR Wi ER EGGS 


Larger Leghorns which lay toa eggs—25 oz. andup. Wonder: 


as $25 per egg to acquire Tancreds best. 
ful Winter layers. Broad liberal guarantee. High 
quality at very low prices. Early order Sisaautie 


Super Lory ma Breeding. Trap- 
— and Pedigreed. 300 eg¢ foun- 
ion stock. We have paid as high 


LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lowa 
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the needs of the birds by spring sown 
‘erops. Oats are useful for this pur- 

When seeded in the hen lots it 
is usually best to put on an extra 
amount of seed as some of the grain is 
likely to be consumed by the birds be- 
fore it comes up. Rape seeded with 
oats makes a crop that will last longer, 
as the rape comes on slower but lasts 
Jater in the season. Rape is probably 
second only to alfalfa and clovers in 
yalue as a feed. 

Birds secure the major portion of 
their feed from grains and concentrat- 
ed feed. However, green stuff is es- 
sential in keeping their bodies in good 
physical condition, the same as some 
green stuff is necessary for the hu- 


man body. 





Another Vitamin Found 


In answer to a letter dealing with 
the article on poultry feeding, writ- 
ten by Miller Purvis, in the issue of 
March 16, Mr. Purvis calls attention to 
the discovery of another vitamin in ad- 
dition to those previously known. He 
says: 

“Talking about vitamins, another 
one—F—has been discovered. It gov- 
erns growth. It is said that a white 
rat fed on feed deficient in vitamin 
F gets to be about half size and stays 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Most of us are 
strong and healthy 
when we come from 
the incubator. But 
some few are weak 
and sickly and 
runty. They never 
make healthy birds 
—almost always 
they die before they 
are a month old. It 
would be far better 
if they were never put out under 
the brooder with those of us who 
are strong. Often they get sick 
and thén give their troubles to 
those of us who were strong to 
start wtih. Kill off the weaklings 
before they kill us who are strong.” 














there. I am trying to fifd what feed 
contains it. Naturally we have been 
feeding this new vitamin or we would 
have had a lot of dwarfs. If it pro- 
motes growth we may be breeding gi- 
ants some of these days. Another 
thing about vitamins is that some in- 
vestigators are beginning to think that 
they are not tangible substances but 
merely manifestations of force or en- 
ergy like electricity or the hormones, 
the genes, that cause one hen to be 
black, another red and another spot- 
ted, things that can not be got by 
analysis or microscopic examination.” 





Broilers Net Small Profit 

Hatching or buying surplus baby 
chicks to raise and sell as broilers, a 
Plan which is rather widely followéd 
by farmers in Illinois, was not a pay- 
ing venture last year, judging from 
results which hundreds of flock own- 
‘ers had with it, says H. H. Alp, of the 
University of Illinois. 

Twenty-five cents a pound last year 
was the average selling price for broil- 
ers from the 202 farm poultry flocks 
of the state whose owners co-operated 
With the college in the state farm 
poultry flock record project. There is 
very little profit in broilers at this 
Drice, especially when the mortality in 
baby chicks averages 34 per cent, 
which it did on these 202 farms. This 
Makes it doubtful as to whether the 
average farm flock owner should at- 
tempt to raise more chickens than 
will be required to give him enough 
Dullets in the fall to fill his poultry 
house on the basis of four square feet 


for each pullet, he said. 


Discussing the time to hatch or buy 
chicks, Alp pointed out that this de- 
bends largely upon the motives of tbe 
individual flock owner. If the pri- 


-Mary object is high egg production 


in the fall or winter, it will be advisa- 
b’e to figure on a late March or April 
chick, he recommended, 
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S a 2 WA | D | 34 E ) £ Poa FY 4 1c per chick more on orders less than 100. Two, 
%, hY¥@. three, four and five week old chicks at 5c per 






































































Most of these 
deaths can be prevented— 
More than one half of the baby chicks hatched this year 


will die before maturity because of various diseases. You can 
help prevent this frightful loss in yowr chicks by feeding 











You Need INTERNATIONAL Health Chick Mash, 
Besides containing nutrients of equal value as compared to 
This Book any other chick mash, INTERNATIONAL Health Mash con- 


“Poultry Health” is a tains WOOF. Woof chases away disease, keeps your chicks 
booklet for poultry rai- vigorous and thrifty. Restores vitality. Strengthens sickly 
sers. Ask your Interna- chicks. Keeps them coming in fine condition. 

pao oe _— WOOF is not a haphazard experiment—it was formulated 
International Sugar by expert poultry men and has been thoroughly tested. It 
etal gg a Min exactly fills the need for a digestive stimulant to overcome pre- 


neapelia, valent low vitality. 
Woor 


For over 30 years the research departments of the International organi- 
zation have been working to improve try fe: methods. As a result 
of years of testing we found that the addition of 2% of digestive stimulants 
to a properly blended mash containing the various vitamines and proteins 
mecessary for complete development, greatly increased its digestibility so 
that a larger proportion was assimilated and the entire system strengthened. 

This combination of digestive stimulants we have named WOOF so that 
you can easily identify it. Ask for the International Health Mash with 
be & manufacturer can give you this WOOF in your mashes because 
it is our own ay formula worked out in 30 years of experience and 
cannot be analyzed for proportions. é : 

This is not a cure-all but it is a health builder and will help you stop the 




















loss of your baby chicks. ; 
‘ ra We guarantee better eager eeeent oem on be t lose. — nein 
r dealer today and ask for a trial order nternation: e 
INTERNATIONAL ‘ \ Chick ‘Mach the feed with the WOOF. The results will speak for them. 
HEALTH CHICK MASH | } eclves. — ay 
contains the following ingredients: Nutrients—pure 
—< meal, — wheat —_ a = — International Sugar Feed Company 
ly ground, old process linseed oil meal, ‘a 
meal, it ground, dried ony ym eifted = MINNEAPOLIS, MNN. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
scraps, 3% pure raw bone meal;1 salt; a 
Health ‘Ingredients (WOOF). consisting of Other International P ‘oultry Mashes : 
GENTIAN, EPSOM SALTS, IRON OXIDE, SODA International HEALTH Growing Mash-cight weeks to laying age. 


HYPOSULPHITE, COPPERAS, _ CAYENNE, International HEALTH Egg Mash-for maximum egg production. 
AFRICAN GINGER AND IODINE MIXTURE. ; mEakse B a der Giahentncs oath 


INTERNATIONAL | 


aullealth CHICK MASHua 


Also Manufacturers of 
INTERNATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
INTERNATIONAL PIG MEAL INTERNATIONAL PLANTERS CATTLE FEED 


Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-C8LD 
; et 5 o~ —e All chicks from pure bred, called, and inspected 




















sii: Giese nt eet eaaiaieela 100 300 500. 1000 flock. All eggs set must weigh 22 os. to the 

Jiggs tg ne y een ee! Ss in ea ee dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
Barred, Buff or White Rocks, it. C: Reds, $. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtone zw 3 S50 Le delivery, prepaid. 100 see 
= ¢ 8 eel ewe 6 ges ks i ae S.C. Wh. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $10.00 $47.50 

* °° WAGNER'S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA S.C. Barred Rocks ad S.C. Reds. . 12.00 57.50 





Buéf Orpington, W.Wyandottes& W. Rocks 13.00 62.50 


CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


chick more each week. 20% beoks your order, 
balance a few days before delivery. Reference, 


EVERY BREEDER BLOOD TESTED : Viret Wettenat Sunk, Selieves, tows. 
and Rocks, Single Comb Reds" * a y y Box 2 Spring Brook, lowa 
Oey tameaateed. Peecaabee, Baer terse ee of thgee fented cficks at thas low. griens. 


























SAFETY FIR ST Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 




















will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Combatting Bacillary White 
Diarrhea 


There are two essentials in the poul- 
trymen’s annual fight against bacillary 
white diarrhea. The first is to try and 
secure eggs for hatching or chicks 
from flocks that have little or none of 
this disease and the other is to pre- 
vent the few chicks that may have the 
disease from contaminating the re- 
mainder of the flock. 

Bacillary white diarrhea is carried 
over from year to year by mature 
birds that have the disease as chicks 
but partially recover. Hens of this 
character lay some eggs which carry 
the germs of the disease. When chicks 
hatch from these infected eggs, the 
chicks break out with the disease in 
a few days and spread the disease to 
other chicks thru the droppings, water, 
feed and by contact. 

Even tho one may secure eggs from 
hens that have been tested with the 
agglutination test for bacillary white 
diarrhea, it is important to watch the 
chicks and cull out any that may ap- 
pear to be affected. It is commonly 
recognized that the agglutination test 
is helpful in- removing chickens that 
may prove to be carriers of the. dis- 
ease but the test has not been perfect- 
ed to the point where it can be de- 
pended upon to remove all birds that 
may be affected. 

The first preventative step that 
should be taken in caring for chicks 
is to place them in darkened boxes 
in a warm, well ventilated room. They 
should be held here for the first two 
or two and one-half days after they 
come out of the incubator. During 
this period the chicks are absorbing 
the egg yolk and should remain quiet 
so that their digestive organs will 
properly develop... If they are kept in 
a light place they will be more active 
and will probably pick up droppings 
from some of the chicks that may be 
affected with bacillary white diarrhea. 

It pays to cull the chicks closely 
when they are first moved to the 
brooders. Any chicks that are dumpy, 
show any indications of diarrhea, or 
that are not bright and active, should 
be discarded. In addition it is impor- 
tant to watch the chicks closely for 
the first two weeks for indications of 
diarrhea. If such chicks are promptly 
removed, the danger of spreading the 
disease will be lessened. If they are 
allowed to remain in the flock, the 
mortality is apt to be heavy. The 
principal losses from this disease are 
during the first two weeks of the 
chicks’ life. 





There is no cure for bacillary white 
diarrhea when once a chick is affected. 
Prevention of the disease is the basis 
of most of the so-called cures. Pre- 
vention is at least the feature that all 
poultry raisers should place depend- 
ence upon. Careful sanitation, com- 
bined with the elimination of diseased 
chicks that may spread the disease, 
are the most important steps. 

Anything that will help to build up 
the vitality of the chicks will help to 
prevent trouble. Feeding sour skim- 
milk not only helps to build up the 
ehicks but helps to counteract the bac- 
teria in the digestive organs of the 
chicks. For this reason sour skim- 
milk should be the principal, if not the 
entire drink for baby chicks during the 
first few weeks of their life.—C. N. K. 





Egg Grading Improves 
Production 

One of the best arguments for egg 
grading is that it encourages the farm- 
er to market a better grade of eggs 
which are worth more money. In this 
way the total returns to the farmer 
are increased. 

A recent letter received by the Iowa 
department of-.agriculture from one of 
the largest buyers of eggs in Iowa em- 
phasizes that this argument has merit. 
The letter received was in response 
to an inquiry about egg breaking es- 
tablishments. The letter states as 
follows: 

“This concern was one of the pio- 
neers, we believe, in breaking eggs 
in Iowa. That was a long time before 
we started to purchase eggs on a qual- 
ity basis; and in those days, when 
buying eggs mine run we used to get 
about 25 per cent of a character that 
we had to break for purposes of dis- 
position, 

“For the past five years our policy 
of buying strictly on a basis of grade 
has cut down these undergrades to 
such an extent that we have had to 
discontinue breaking, due to a practi- 
cal absence of material to work with. 

“As an illustration, at one store last 
Saturday we received forty-six cases 
(1,880 dozen) of henneries for which 
we paid 26 cents per dozen. As 
against these forty-six cases of strict- 
ly fresh eggs we received twenty-four 
dozen and seven eggs that graded 2’s 
for which we paid 22 cents. Before 
adopting the plan of buying on grade 
this same volume would have meant 
nothing more than 50 per cent of No. 
1’s and the eggs would have probably 
been worth 23 cents per dozen.” 
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Chicks. They live and lay. 


White Leghorns 


| Stand Back of Every Chick 


—A. H. WARD < 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


For May Delivery 


But the quality of our fa- 
Health 
Chicks always remains of 
the highest standard of ex- 
cellence. We 
thoroughly culled our 
breeding flocks that we 
can insure you greater liv- 


and higher egg production. 
No more boarder hens if you buy our famous Health Hatched 


Order at These New Low Prices 





Hatched 


have so 








Rhode Island Reds 





White Rocks 





Barred Rocks 





Buff Orpingtons 





Heavy Assorted 





WEEKS. 





IOWA ACCREDITED CHICKS AT 
SENSATIONAL PRICE REDUCTIONS 
FOR MAY DELIVERY. ORDER NOW 





OUR LIVABILITY GUARANTEE COVERS THE FIRST TWO 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED. 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 151, independence, lowa 
A. H. WARD 
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Loss of Weight During Setting 


The North Carolina experiment sta- 
tion conducted. some tests on the 
losses in weight of hens during a 
three weeks’ setting period, and of 
gains made during eight weeks of 
brooding and rearing chicks. Over 
seventy hens were used in the test. 
They lost 6n an average of 14% per 
cent in weight. during the three weeks 
of setting. This loss occurred with a 
variety of feed and with water avail- 
able the whole time and with the hens 
alowed to leave the nests whenever 
they wished. During an eight-week 
brooding period these hens gained 
back 12% per cent of their body 
weight. Thus at the end of eleven 
weeks after the beginning of the set- 
ting period the hens weighed 2 per 
cent less than at the start. 





Detecting Slight Cracks an 
' Asset 


Men who operate hatcheries or sort 
and pack eggs at produce houses have 
to become proficient in sounding 
shells or “belling”’ them as the prac- 
tice is commonly called to detect 





slightly checked or cracked eggs, It 
would be extremely helpful to the » 
erator of a home incubator or the Der. 
son who hatches chickens with heng 
if they knew how to “bell them” effi. 
ciently. Cheeked or slightly cracked 
eggs always come to some bad end ip 
the incubator or under the hen. They 
are particularly harmful in the neg 
as they inevitably break during the 
three-week setting period with a like. 
lihood of getting most of the eggs iy 
the nest dirty. 

Properly to sound shells and to ge. 
lect all the “checks” from the slightly 
dull sound is a kind of knowledge that 
generally comes from extensive ex. 
perience. But even the inexperience 
can select out a considerable portion 
of the unsound eggs after observing gq 
hatchery attendant or sorter in a prod. 
uce house do the job. It is worth the 


time and effort spent in learning, eveg | 


partially, how to do it. 


REPAIRS _ 


WE HAVE READY for shipment all repairs for 

ADRIANCE and MOLINE Grain Binders, Mowen 

and Corn Binders. Also Moline-Universal Tractor 

Repairs. 

BALSTER IMP. & PARTS CO. 
Scotch Grove, lowa 















Advantages 
You Get With 


Prof. King’s 
lowa Hatchery Accredited Chicks 


No Other Hatchery in the World Can Supply Them. 
My chicks give you these three big advantages: You 
are assured of an honest-to-goodness quality chick, 


rightly hatched, properly shipped, and a four-square deal, 


sturdy and rapid growth. 


Profits—Real, 
being made with my chicks. 


can do the same. 


Guaranteed to Live—Chicks that die from 
natural causes the first to fifth day are re- 
Those that die from the sixth to 


placed free. 
tenth day at one-half price. 


methods, 


Breeding Stock is regularly fed high vita- 
min content cod liver oil and proper minerals 
—which insures healthier chicks and means 


big profits are constantly 
€ They are the 
kind of chicks that are bred to make money 
—read the list of profits in this ad. You, too, 


‘ _0 It is understood 
that, in availing yourself of this guarantee, 
you follow adequate feeding and brooding 








PROFITS! 

Clark Weeber made 
$400 net profit from 600 
of my White Leghorns 
in three months. 

W. H. Miller received 
in one season 
from a flock of 600 
Iowa Hatchery chicks, 

3 Pownall re- 
ceived $400 from 240 
Buff Orpingtons this 
winter. He furnishes 
me with eggs from this 

rofitable flock. 

ou Can Do the Same! 

coment 




















Attractive Prices for Guaranteed 


Cod Liver Oil Chicks 3 





500 
White: and Bull LeGnorny o.siccccciccccccvacatecsccesoccesce -O-Gi00 $11.50 $57.50 
Served. nd White ROCs. occcvcosscvcvtecvéccsenesceedocs 7.25 14.00 69.00 
a. t. Reds eccccccccs Pe eceecece Come PO ere ee eeetOesesesteeeete 7.25 14.00 69.00 
Ti A SUE gap dieccuseneesceee ee cccccccesee covccccccccccees 7.75 15.00 73.00 
White Wyandottes eeeererereeseeeres eeecee eeeeeeereeeeeses 7.75 * 15.00 73.00 
Silver Wryandottes ...cccsccsceccececce rererrrrerr rrr er irr 7.75 15.50 75.00 
Bust: and White: Orpingtone: i ves iccconss cactadecs Vascnases’s 7.75 15.00 75.00: 
‘Light Brahmas eocecccces Peewee eee eee eerseeteeeteeeeeeee 9.00 18.00 oeeee 
Black GUMS: 6 se c.cs cc ctscvchss cons cy nsw pein 11.00 21.00 onde 
Assorted Light, $10.00; Heavy Breeds, ONLY $11.00. ‘ 
Second Choice Assorted, $8.00 for 100. 
White Pekit: DUCKINGO. <i. 6 csersie cess ieee caseeds Srcwene 14.00 28.00 pyr 





These pictures show how my chicks are 
hatched and cared for. 


This is Prof. King’s only Hatchery. Do 
not be misled by similarity at aii. 









Please send me the following chicks: 


Canty. ss... cee Suvehvccesceeps Kind... 


Date Wanted..... a oe chee vedere enh wEEIEU Oi om 


-.. Amount Enclosed.......... Cercccccerd oe 
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SARGENT-FED CHICKS 
GROW 





Mrs. Chas. Laros, of 
Grinnell, fed SAR- 
GENT STARTING & 
GROWING MASH to 
her chicks and _ they 
made TWO POUNDS in 
EIGHT weeks. Thirty- 
six of her 12 weeks old 
pullets were pronounced 
the ‘outstanding young 
stock”? on the ‘‘Poultry 
Special” train through 
fIndiana, last year. Four 
hundred pullets which 
had never been out o 
doors started to lay a 





SARGENT four months, eleven 
Starting and days. 
Growing Mash 
SARGENT STARTING 
cae & GROWING MASH 
mar makes them grow faster 
— and mature earlier be- 
- cause it contains Min- 
— rol-Protin and _ dried 
buttermilk together 
Carefally Blended ith a scientifically bal- 
— anced ration that gives 
Palatabl your chicks just what 
Very Falatable they need. SARGENT’S 
— is BEST by TEST. 
That is why most Iowa 
Insares Strong, Chick Hatcheries rec- 
Healthy Chicks ommend it to their cus- 


tomers. Start feeding 
SARGENT STARTING 
& GROWING MASH 





ARGEN 
‘DES MOINES. 1A. 





LEGHORNS 


PURE TANCRED STRAIN 
§. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks: 100, $13.00; 200, 
$25.00; 300, $37.00; 500, $57.00. Prepaid. All chicks 
hatched from our own yards here, from 256. to 292 
ancestry. 20 years breeding purebreds. 





' F, 3. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. | 





A New Kind of Droppings Board 


Recently I. visited a Story county 
farm on which wall board had been 
used in making a dropping board. The 
owner was enthusiastic about it and it 
seemed to me with good reason. 

The type of wall board used is avail- 
able in sections of 4x6 feet as well as 
in several other sizes. This size had 
been used as six feet was the desired 
width for the droppings platform. 
Three sections of this were used, mak- 
ing a platform 12x6 feet with only two 
seams six feet long in it that might 
harbor mites instead of ten or eleven 
twelve feet long if other usual grooved 
lumber had been used. The two seams 
had been thoroly filled with creosote 
when the platform was made. 

The wall board, which was the dou- 
ble thick kind, was fastened to a 
framework of 2x2-inch material. This 
framework, which was beneath the 
wall board, gave a support and fas- 
tener along the entire outside edge 
and both seams with an additional 
support in the middle of each four-foot 
strip. A 2x4-inch piece ran the long 
way of the platform M the middle. 

When I saw the platform it had 
been in use about eight months. There 
was no sign of sagging, racking, warp- 
ing or loosening from the frame, and it 
gave the appearance of having lasting 
qualities. 

The platform rested on three 2x4’s 
fastened to the wall studs at one end 
and to the ceiling at the other. The 
platform framework rested in notches. 
This made it possible to remove the 
whole platform by taking out six 
screws. It was thought advisable to 
do this so that it might be treated with 
paint or creosote or oil at will. The 
lower side was painted white and the 
upper treated with a creosote prepa- 
ration before installing. The painting 


of the lower side lightens the area un- | 


der the board very much. The roosts 
were suspended from the ceiling. The 
droppings could be removed very éas- 
ily, quickly and completely, it being 
much more satisfactory than the or- 
dinary lumber droppings board. Its 
light weight and ease with which it 
could be raised are chief advantages. 
This is a very real convenience when 
women or children clean the poultry 
house. Also, it encourages the lifting 
up of the board daily to make more 
well lighted floor room available dur- 
ing the winter months. I believe this 
material offers advantages that jus- 
tify its use for this purpose.—Jay 
Whitson. 








TRADE MARK 
Dear Folks: 


believed possible. 
Many will live and thrive. 


Write us direct for special prices... 








Every chick we send you is from a flock on which previous hatches 
have been tested and re-tested for livability. This super culling of flocks 
Tas resulted in a livability far beyond anything poultrymen had ever 
It isn’t how many chicks you buy that counts but how 
There is no comparison, at any price, with 
what Ames high-egg-production, cod liver oil chicks will do for you. 


AMES HATCHERY, 225 Kellogg, Ames, Iowa. 


(Signed) TED ROOD. 











— 








Our Iowa Inspected and Accredited Chix Are 
BRED TO LIVE, LIVE TO LAY AND LAY TO PAY 


Down Go Our Prices 


100 200 500 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns..........$10.00 $20.00 $50.00 





Reds—Single and Rose Com 

Pen ened Whine aod Beit { -—--- 12.00 24.00 60.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandettes...... 13.00 26.00 65.00 
Light Brahmas 15.00 30.00 75.00 
Assorted—Light Breeds ........................ 8.00 16.00 40.00 
Assorted—Heavy Breeds............... 10.00 20.00 50.00 

WE GUARANTEE OUR CHIX AND 100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY 
20th Century Hatchery, Newell, Iowa 
E..L. MADISON, 














100 
Accredited Chix 
for 1c 


Every Chick 
an lowa 
Accredited 
Chick 


Sounds impossible! But we mean just 
what we say. Order 500 at our regular 
prices and we will include 100 extra 
for ic. Nostrings attached to this offer. 
This sale will last a short time only, so 
mail your order now. If you cannot 
use all the chix, club together with your 
neighbor. Chix may be of different 
varieties but must all be shipped to one 
address. Shipped postpaid, alive arrival 
guaranteed. 


The Greatest Baby Chick Buy 
of the Year 


Take your pencil and figure the cost of these 
chix. Figure what a tremendous saving you 
are making by buying from this ad. 























S. C. Brown and Buff Leg- 
horns, Anconas and Heavy $11 50 
Mixed, Per Hundred ? 


S. C. Reds, Barred and White 
Rocks, and Black Minorcas, $13 50 
Per Hundred e 





R. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, 
Per Hundred 





S. C. White Minorcas, 


Per Hundred... $ 1 6. 50 





1¢Chick Sale 
oT X14 001 














We employ a poultry expert by the 
year to supervise our breeding flocks. 
He is a graduate of Ames and spends 
his entire time looking after and servic- 
ing our flocks. 


Terms of This Sale—Cash With Order 


CAPPER HATCHERIES 


Box 200 ELGIN, IOWA 























DR: J. E. SALSBURY. 
Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 
Consultation by Letter Free 


MSEYER CHICKS 


OWA ACCR 


insured to live 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Hog Flu Taking Heavy Losses 


Breeders should watch herds now; be ready 
for prompt treatment. 


Iowa swine growers have been much 
agitated by the wave of hog flu and colds 
that has been sweeping the state. In some 
sections it has caused 
serious losses because 
it was not checked in 
time. 





One of the simplest 
and most effective 
treatments for your 
hogs (sounds almost 
too simple to be true 
until you try it) is to 
sprinkle the bedding 
and pens in the eve- 
ning with old-fash- 
ioned Medicrude. Most 
farmers know this 
ee on medicated 
. crude oil, so no spe- 

A. J. Minish cial explanations are 
needed here. Sprinkle it in the pens just 
before the hogs go in for the night. Let 
them breathe the healing, germ-killing 
fumes of the oil over night. And in the 
morning you will find their coughs loos- 
ened up, their appetites better, and in a 
few days they will be O. K. again. 


Some idea of how effective this is may 
be gained by the following letter from A. 
J. Minish, widely known breeder of 
Hampshire hogs, Hereford cattle and 
Cheviot sheep, of Hudson, Iowa: 

“My hogs had flu in December and I 
gave Medicrude a trial. I used it in-the 
bedding and made a smudge, and also 
gave it in their slop for a laxative. And 
in two days every hog was out eating. I 
can highly recommend this for what I 
have used it for.” 

The hog raiser who doesn’t keep a bar- 
rel of Medicrude on hand is missing one 
of the best and cheapest all-round farm 
remedies on the market. It is a quick 
eliminator of hog worms and hog lice. 
Also used on chicken roosts and houses 
it rids poultry of mites and lice. 

The Mid-continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion is offering one-third barrel of Medi- 
crude for Trial, without obligation, to 
farmers who have never had a chance to 
try Medicrude before. There are no 
strings attached to this offer. 

They_are also giving away Free a 
handy Farmers’ Business Record Book to 
those requesting it. If you are .a hog 
raiser, send in the coupon below and get. 
this Free record bock and further details. 

Tune in on Station WHO Thursday Evenings, 

6:30 to 7. Hear the Medicrude Minstrels. 


SPECIAL COUPON 
Mckinley St'Watertec lowe?” 
iterature about the uses of Medicrude on the farm 
cord Book, 














and your Free ers’ Business R. without obligation. 
Name wcocsccoce ebeeveicUbss bees s Meeks ness 
a. Dieseces PRRs os oc aut Ree Seka oe 


eee e meen ee eeeeeeeeeenes 


AEDICRUD 
ee 





Te eat 


make “June pasture fn Janu- 


ary’’ and keep your milk pails 
fall Dy 


Buy Now--Pay Later 
No money down. Pay from ex- 
from a ®t seme comnes a 

Send for ow New FREE BOOK 
Most complete booklet ever 
published on thesilo subject. 
INDEPENDENT SILO CO, 
2706 Pilisbury Ave., St. Paul, Misa, 


SAVE réa% 
Teat 
Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 
After operating, when sore or con- 
gested, forreducing spiders insert this 
wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
expensive troubles, lost quarters, 
Package Sent FREE 

ZY Write us dealer’sname and we will mail 
GE generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
DILATOR 40zen;5 dozen $1,ormailed postpaid. 
sertep Moore Bros., Dept N.Albany, N.Y. 


|Medicated Wax Dilators 


Life Immunity 
with one dose of 


FRANKLIN 


Blackleg Vaccine 
New illustrated CALF BOOK 




















gives valuable facts on how and 
-when to vaccinate. Sent free. 



















How Commercial Creosoting 
Is Done 


There are three common methods of 
cresoting posts and other timber prod- 
ucts to make them last longer. One is 
by the brush or spray process by 
which a thin coat of creosote is spread 
on the outside. Where several coats 
are applied, this adds considerably to 
the life of the timber, especially in 
joints. 

A second is the steeping or open 
tank method, where the parts which 
come in contact with the ground are 
given a prolonged bath in hot creosote, 
often followed by a second bath in 
cold creosote. This is far better than 
the brush method, since the hot creo- 
sote penetrates the wood from a fourth 
to five-eighths of an inch and also 
fully protects all cracks, knots, worm 
holes and other places where decay 
germs probably have already entered. 
So far this method has been applied 
mainly to posts and poles and very 
little to dimension and framing tim- 
bers. It is a simple matter, however, 
to build a shallow tank long enough to 
take in any ordinary framing timber, 
so it can be creosoted after being cut 
to shape. This method of creosoting 
usually doubles and often trebles the 
useful life of the post. 

Still another method is the pressure 
tank treatment used in commercial 
creosoting, where the materials are 
to be used in railroad work, bridge and 
highway work, wharf and pier con- 
struction, and to a rapidly increasing 
degree for farm fences and other con- 
struction work. This method of treat- 
ment gives much longer life even 
than the open tank process, and is 
much the cheaper in the long run. It 
requires extensive equipment and 
hence is available only to the large 
lumber firms who get much of their 
post, railroad tie, and pole material 
from thinning and taking out the less 
desirable varieties. 

After seasoning, which takes in the 
neighborhood of three to four months, 
depending upon the weather, the posts 
are loaded on trams. Théy are then 
transferred to steel retorts seven feet 
in diameter and 130 feet in length. The 
retorts are closed, creosote is then 
run in at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 200 degrees. After the. posts 
have been immersed and the cylinder 
filled to overflowing with creosote, 
pressure is applied by means of pres- 
sure pumps until there is from 12 to 
14 pounds of creosote per cubic foot 
of wood in the cylinder. The oil is 
then withdrawn and a vacuum applied 
by means of vacuum pumps until such 
a time as the final retention in the 
timber is six to eight pounds of creo- 
sote per cubic foot of wood. The 
cylinder doors are opened, the posts 
are withdrawn and they are ready for 
shipment. 

By this method of air seasoning and 
treating,’ this pine timber is made 
durable. Experience over fifty years 
with creosoted fences in this country 
and abroad has proved this. 

In addition to the durability and 
strength qualities of these posts, they 
hold staples. This for the reason that 
they are air seasoned before treating 
so that there is but little checking as 
a result of further seasoning after 
the posts are set. 

Another particularly important qual- 
ity is fire resistance. Inspection *of 
more than two million fence posts 
along the right-of-way of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railway showed that 
18. per cent—or approximately 378,000 
posts—were creosoted. There were 
5,871 posts destroyed by fire during 
the period of 1920 and ’21. Ninety- 
eight and seven-tenths per cent of the 
posts destroyed were untreated, while 
only 1.3 per cent of those damaged 
by fire were creosoted. So, it would 
seem that the creosoted post has far 
greater fire resisting qualities than the 
untreated post. 





If the bacon for breakfast is drained 
on a piece of brown paper after it is 
fried it will be crisp and free from 
fat, 








for 

highest 
profits per 
head this 





Beware of Early 
Springs Pasture! 


Cattle feeders who use pasture 
have discovered that it pays 
to keep their stock in the yard 
until grass is 6 to 8 inches high, 


Soft, lush grass is over 80% 
water. Later in the season, 
pasture has greater feeding val- 
ue—but even when it is in its 
prime, grass feeding alone is 















Yow To Make 
Money 





MEAL 


The Universal Protein Feed, 





unprofitable because today beef 
is marketed months young- 
er. High-selling cattle are al- 
most invariably fed corn bal- 
anced with a high-protein feed. 
Linseed Meal is vitally im- 
portant to keep them on the 
gain and produce the quality 
of meat that brings top prices. 
Write for free booklet of rations, 





Feeding 





LANSEED 








Name. 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P-4, 
Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.” 


“How to 








Address. 





Mail the coupon 





for free booklet! @©L.M.E. C. 1928 





Use His big 
HEALING 
package > 


Bag Balm, the great healing ointment 
guickly heals cum chaps, cracked teats, 
inflammation, bunches, caked bag. 

Bag Balm etrates quickly, restores 
brisk Benen A sgg Easy aa pleasant to use; 
cannot taint the milk. Scores of emergency 
uses for. healing—with animals or in the 
home. Big 10-ounce package 60c at g 1 
stores, feed dealers, druggists. Mailed te 
paid if hard to obtain locally. Booklet, 

‘Dairy Wrinkles” free on request. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


por Health 
Udder’ 


euetel 


‘Teats 
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Rotary Harrows 


for Plows makes a per- 
fect seed bed. Harrow 
as you plow. 

Gang size $15.00 

Tractor gang 

size - -- $18.00 
CIRCULAR FREE 
Remit to 


National Harrow Co., LeRoy, Illinois 












Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to Sheep, Hogs, Cattle and Poultry, and 
describing in detail the use 


HESDENL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills Parasites-Disinfects 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in o i packages Is 
wid ch ee cee 











COMPARE 
Fords Milker with Any Other | 
Compare its price, upkeep cost, quality of materials 
and construction, simplicity, ease of operation, ease ¢ 
keeping clean—and, finally, the work it does. Then you'll 
know why thousands of farmers are so enthusiasti¢ 
about Fords Milker. Sales are doubling yearly. Cows 
like its gentle, soothing action. Delivers clean milk. 


omens tedious drudgery. Many styles and size 
ae ‘or instructive booklet No. 64 FREE 
Distributers Wanted—Fine opportunity for met 
chants and farmers, Ask for details. 


COMPANY 


MYERS SHERMAY 
2I e Ss 
Chicago, iL ker 
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*100 


Single Unit 
Complete 
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’ The Dairy 
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ers are invited to contribute their experi- 
his department. Questions concerning dairy 


our . 
ence 10 tt will be cheerfully answered. 


‘ ———— 
Machines Helpful in Dairying 


_pairying on a large scale is not the 
drudgery today that was the case fen 
or twenty years ago. At that time 
there was little equipment to make 
the life of a dairyman easier or more 
efficient. Today a worker in a dairy 
can accomplish much more in the 
same time than was the case when all 


work had to be done by hand. 
Mechanical milkers are not the only 
Jabor savers around a dairy, altho they 
are important. Feed and litter car- 
riers shorten the time necessary to 
, clean the barn or feed the cattle. Wa- 
ter fountains for the cattle make it 
possible to save much time in water- 
jng cattle. In addition fountains in- 
erease the efficiency of cows as they 
furnish fresh water to the cattle when- 

ever desired. 

The greatest labor saver around the 
dairy barn is the mechanical milker. 
People who have used one of the new- 
er machines find that they not only 
save labor but get better returns from 
the cows than by hand milking. When 
care is taken in washing the machines, 
the milk will be cleaner. Often a 
milking machine will turn a small 
dairyman into a larger dairyman for 
he can take care of additional cows 
without hiring extra labor. 

Good equipment must be supplement- 
ed with good dairy cows and proper 
feeding if they pay. Sometimes a good 
dairy barn will house a bunch of 
boarder cows, or good cows that are 
not producing efficiently, on account 
of poor feed or care. Proper equip- 
ment should make it possible for the 
owner to spend more time in studying 
results so that the net profit from the 
enterprise will be greatly increased. 
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Delay Turning Cows on Pastue 


If pastures are permitted to get a 


amount of feed supplied will be great- 

ly increased. This makes it advisable 

to hold the cows on winter feed until 

pasture crops are well advanced when- 
ever other feed is available. 

When cows are turned on pasture 

_ early in the spring the grass is washy 

and of little value from a feed stand- 

point. Such pasture will cause an in- 

creased production as it will prove 

_ stimulating to the cows. If cows are 

3 : turned on pasture before there is some 

_ body to the grass, the grain and hay 

tation should be continued in order 

- that the cows may have sufficient feed 

nutrients to manufacture the milk 

which they will give. 
_Disking and reseeding of pasture’ 


aoe ae a a 


f has proved profitable to men who have 
tried it. Too often pastures are al- 
+ ~ lowed to take care of themselves. The 


. Tesults of this practice are reflected in 
poor yields of feed in proportion to 
~ the possibilities. One of the simplest 








| Ways of helping to increase the yield 
is to keep the cows off until later in 
‘als the spring so that the pasture will get 
“6 | Started ahead of the cows. 
stic 
it o 
“ Checking With the Creamery 
- 2 on Butterfat 


We recently received information 
from two different sections of the 
State relative to checking up on the 
_ ‘mount of butterfat paid for by cream- 
_ ries as compared to the amount 
F shown in cow testing association rec- 

rds. These men take entirely differ- 
nt views of the subject. One states: 
i “I feel that something should bé 
- done to make our co-operative cream- 
_ *ty directors stop tinkering with the 
' tests and financial statements in order 

to make it appear that they were pay- 
ing better prices.” 
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good start in the spring, the total | 


‘house, 164 pounds; 











































1. Beautiful gold 
and black colors. 


2. Completely en- 
closed gears. 


3. Improved regu- 
lating cover. 


4. New turnable 
supply can. 

5. Easier turning. 
Oil window. 
Floating bowl. 





Golden Anniversary Series 


New! Beautiful! Easy Running! 
Efficient! Durable! 

















At LL who have had an opportunity of seeing and trying the new 1928 


50th Anniversary ‘‘ Golden Series” De Laval Separators unhesitatingly 
pronounce them the finest separators that have ever been made. 


They are finished in gold and black colors, which are beautiful, durable and practical. 








Milk the De Laval Way 


De Laval Milkers are now being 
used on thousands of.farms, and are 
milking more than one million cows. 
They milk faster, better, cleaner’ and 
cheaper than can be done in any other 
way. They soon pay for themselves. 
Sold on easy terms. 











All gears on these 50th Anniversary De Lavals are completely enclosed and 


protected, insuring maximum durability. 


A new type of regulating cover and float affords a flow of milk from the supply 
can of the separator in a smooth even stream, without spattering. 

You will appreciate the turnable supply can, which permits bowl and covers to be 
removed or put in place without lifting the supply can from its position. 

The “Golden Series” are also easy to start and turn, and require less power to 
Operate, for the work they do, than any other separator now made. 

By looking through the oil window on the “Golden Series” you can see at a glance 
just how much oil your separator has, and what condition it is in. : 

And of course the “Golden Series” De Lavals have the wonderful floating bowl— 


the finest ever made. 


It is self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with 


the least power, and delivers a smooth, rich cream. 

But the best way to appreciate the “‘Golden Series” is to see and try one yourself. 
Your nearest authorized De Laval Dealer will gladly show and demonstrate one for 
you. Sold for cash or on easy terms or monthly installments, so that they will pay 


for themselves. 


Trade allowances made on old separators of any age or makes 


See your nearest authorized De Laval Dealer about information on 
De Eecal Separators and Milkers, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 





50" 


_ GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY. 





De Lava 


First in 1878 






Best in 1928 





The other report was from a mem- 
ber who checked up on his butterfat 
with the aid of their association tester. 
They found as follows: 

“Butterfat recorded in the herd book 
record for the year, 2,911 pounds. But- 
terfat paid for by the creamery, 2,061 
pounds, or a difference of 850 pounds. 

“The amount used on the farm dur- 
ing the year calculated on a butter- 
fat basis was as follows: Butterfat 
churned, 240 pounds; milk used in the 
house, 96 pounds; cream used in the 
calves fed, 130 
pounds; separator loss, 36 pounds; fed 
to cats, 24 pounds; spilled or wasted, 
10. pounds. The total of these items 
was 700 pounds.” 

This owner considered that he was 
getting a fairly satisfactory test after 
he had checked up carefully on the 
amount used at home. 

Undoubtedly there are some cream- 
eries that are not as accurate as they 
should be in regard to their tests. 
When they are questioned on this 





point they often infer that they are 
co-operative creameries and the farm- 
er gets all of the return, often in high- 
er prices for his butterfat as suggest- 
ed by our first subscriber. However, 
if this is the case it is not fair com- 
petition between creameries and is a 
practice that should be condemned vig- 
orously by all members of co-operative 
creameries or patrons of any others. 





Sanitation Important in Dairying 

Often little things are of great im- 
portance in dairy operations. The fol- 
lowing’ suggestions on sanitation in 
dairying were, printed in the Cream- 
ery Journal, but are worthy of further 
repetition so that our readers may ben- 
efit thru their use: 

“Milk clean cows with clean, dry 
hands. 

“Wash the separator after each sep- 
aration. 

“A separator that is not clean will 
not skim cleanly. 





“All utensils should be _ rinsed, 
washed and scalded. Use a brush and 
washing powder. 

“If a milking machine is used, it 
must be kept clean, all tubes, teat cups 
and other: parts should be thoroly 
washed after each milking. Then soak 
in a disinfectant solution. 

“Cream should be cooled immediate- 
ly after skimming. 

“Set in clean, cold water and stir to 
eliminate the animal heat. 


“Cellars and well pits are poor places 
to keep cream. 

“Never mix warm and cold cream. 
Cool the warm cream before mixing. 

“Keep cans of cream in cooling tank 
until they leave the farm. Use cooling 
tank the year around. 

“Cream should be delivered at the 
creamery three to four times a week 
or oftener. Less frequent delivery often ° 
means second-grade cream. 

“Cover cans of cream in transit to 
protect against heat, cold and dust.” 
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Buys 48 Oe 
of Long-Bell Posts After 
Thorough Investigation 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana, owners of several 
large farms offers the following proof of the 
quality of Long-Bell Creosoted Posts: 


“We have purchased 48 carloads of Long-Bell Posts. 
After making a thorough investigation, considered Long- 
Bell Posts the most desirable. They look better, last 
better and make a better fence. It is easy to put staples 
in and take staples out of them. They do not shed the 
staples. They are much stronger than the natural timber. 
there are Long-Bell Posts which 
have been in the ground 13 years and all are in prime 
H. W. Ninde, Farm Supervisor. 


The JONG RELL 











Post Fverlasting 


Creosoted Full Length Under Pressure 


Get This Book of Facts Free 


“Serving Through the Years” tells 
the complete story of the efficiency 
and economy of Long-Bell Posts. 
A postcard brings your free 


The lonc-Re1, L[ymber Company 
812 R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 









[Serna Tm onli 
the Years’ i 


copy. 














A See hike and Weather- 
proof Garage Erected ina 


Few Hours at Low Cost! 


Now you may have the finest garage at the lew- 
eat cost. These famous all-metal garages and 
buildings are the last , bean’ 
and economy. Heavily potinoyeed sheet-steel 


sections and nesessary parts are 
you with complete t inatractions how 4 
erect. of con- 


struction ache pep ey be Baer de he 
Write for free — and 7 en prints giving full 
—— of all-steel garages, bog sheds, breod- 

uildings. © ete. , 
coarnineciak eumienatie answers this ad- 
EREF! Vertisement, we will send a valuable 
and practical gift absolutely without 
charge or obitgatton. 

ZACHAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

Higiey Building Cedar Rapids, lowa 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 
Rates: $1.50 to aa 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. ——— weights and grades 
Aome May & mn feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 
Please refer to this paper when writing. 


























Cultivate With KOVAR 
This Spring 


You will like the new, Master KOVAR 
because it does a thorough job of culti- 
vating and is sure death to quack and all 
noxious weed-growths. The Master KOVAR 
prepares a wonderful seed bed quicker and 
easier than any machine on the market. 


Ask your KOVAR dealer or write us for 
complete information for-this season’s 


work, 
J. J. KOVAR CO. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 














Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Kilinois 
Piant: Buffalo, lewa 








“Hurry along now and jump in, men!” 
With a clatter of their guns, they all got 
aboard. Minna motioned to the seedy sol- 
dier, and with a rush they caught the 
tailboard of the wagon and scrambled in, 
as the horses, lashed by the fat youth, 
began to trot away down the bumpy road. 
“Shoot to kill!” Brown reminded in a 
final yell. 


S THO in answer, there came a blind- 
ing flash from the group at thé 
wharf, and a detonation like that of 
thunder. The horses leaped forward, and 
the militiamen collapsed backward on 
Minna and the seedy soldier. Minna was 
cruelly crushed and terrified by the fact 
that a musket in imexpert hands was 
rammed down her neck. But finally the 
fat boy conquered the terrified team. 

“Stay -here!” Brown commanded him. 
‘Don’t you dare leave or I'll have you 
court-martialed. Come on, men. We 
must go back and help our brave com- 
rades.. They are attacked.”’ He galloped 
off down the road, the men straggling 
after him. 

“For heaven’s sake, what next!” Minna 
remarked to the seedy soldier. He grinned 
sympathetically, as they trudged in the 
wake of the last militiaman. 

At the wharf, they discovered that the 
cannon had been discharged by the nervous 
defenders of. the island at a couple of 
fishermen, who had come in from Gib- 
raltar Island in a small boat and pplled 
up unsuspectingly to the wharf. The tre- 
mendous charge had gone over their _ 
heads, but one of them was so terrified 
that he could not be persuaded to leave 
his boat, and lay there as if dead. The 
ancient cannon, miraculously still intact, 
was sitting awry on its stone base, still 
breathing smoke. There was a chaos of 
people running here and there, torches, 
and yells. 

“Reload! Straighten up the gun! Be 
prepared to repel assault!” Swiftly Brown 
brought a semblance of order out of the 
confusion. ‘Men formerly detailed, fol- 
low me.” He set off for the wagon, 
Minna and the seedy one after him. When 
the wagon was reached, Minna observed 
that only two of the militiamen had re- 
turned, but Brown did not notice. ‘‘Hurry, 
now!” he directed the fat boy. And again 
the wagon jolted over the dark road. 

It was only a few minutes’ ride to the 
south cove, where a neat fishing boat 
rode at anchor on the uneasy swell which 
came in from the surf beyond. The wind 
had: slackened somewhat, but waves were 
still booming along the craggy shore. 
Across the dark lake, the moon was just 
rising. 

“Hurry up, men, make everything 
ready. Who is here?” Brown demanded. 

Minna stepped forward. ‘“I want to go 
with you, Captain Brown,” she told him. 

“No!” he decided at once. “This is a 
hazardous undertaking, not the place ae 
ladies. I’m sorry, but it won’t do.” 

“But I can guide you on the other side,” 
she insisted, not very truthfuly, for she 
knew little of the region where they 
would land. 

“I’m sorry. ‘It is my duty to forbid you 
to go. The hazards of war are not for 
tender woman.” 

Minna could have sworn, she was so 
exasperated. ‘‘You wait,” she told the 
seedy soldier. ‘“‘We can’t trust the old 
fool to get there. We've got to go.” 


H® fat boy with his wagon was just 

disappearing ‘into the timber, a little 
way from shore. On a desperate run, she 
overtook him. The horses were jogging 
along easily, and the boy was whistling. 
Silently she climbed aboard the wagon, 
and with a rush she seized the fat boy 
around the neck from behind, grabbed the 
lines, and stopped the team. 

“I want your pants,” she: hissed. 

The fat boy showed signs of fainting. 
His moon face stared up at her terrified- 
ly in the dimness. . 

“Lie down in the wagon and take them 
off quickly,” she directed. “I'll wait out- 
side. Pass them over the edge. I'll keep 
the lines. Here’s ten dollars if you hurry 
and keep still.” She thrust the gold-piece 
into his plump, cold palm. 

Half terrified and half exultant, the fat 
boy assumed a recumbent position in the 
bed of the wagon. There were grunts, 
and the summit of his belly heaved in 
view above the sideboards. Then a trem- 
bling hand appeared, and from it dangled 
the capacious overalls. Minna placed the 
lines in the hand, clucked to the horses, 
and the equipage disappeared. Expedi- 
tiously she stepped out of her hoops, 
throwing them into the bushes. Strug- 
gling with her full, flounced skirts, she 
thrust her legs into the trousers, but- 
toned them around her, and sped back 
to the shore. 

The boat was just being pushed off. The 
seedy soldier was hovering dubiously 
around it. ‘Come on,” she commanded, 
and wading into the shallow water as 
tho helping to push out the boat, she 
clambered in and took a place in the bow. 
Brown thrust his torch suspiciously at 
“her and the seedy soldier, who crouched 
beside her, but seeing the overail-clad 
legs, turned to his steering. The two mili- 
tiamen rowed the boat out into the rough 
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water. Brown shook out the sail, ang 
with a sudden snap the boat got under 
way, lurching heavily and rolling as she 
began to run on a long tack toward the 
southwest. 

Brown handled the sheet skillfully, but 
almost every minute they shipped water, 
which the militiamen bailed feverishly 
with small buckets. As the boat slippeq 
over the waves, the bow would be swung 
high in the air, then dropped thru a sick. 
ening arc to thump solidly in the trough, 
then up and over again. Whitecaps were 
all around and the roar of them was ap- 
palling. The wind seemed stronger ang 
stronger, as they got clear out from the 
island into the deeper water of the lake, 
There were terrifying gusts, which spun 
the boat half way around, to leave her 
rolling drunkenly between the waves while 
the men bailed madly. Then they would 
race on again. 

Minna clung to her place at the bow, 
her feet and legs and sometimes her whole 
body drenched by .the spray when they 
struck a giant wave head-on, and by the 
shelf of water that sometimes sluiced in 
like a knife along the whole length of the 
boat. At first she was terrified, and in- 
clined to think that Brown was not com- 
petent to handle the craft, and that they 
would be swamped thru his fault. But 
after a half-hour in which they survived, 
she became adjusted to the tremendous 
rhythm of the thing. Her body, no longer 
chilled by the icy water, grew steadied 
and soothed. No longer did it seem to 
matter greatly whether the boat was 
swamped or not, or whether she got word 
to Wayne Whipple of the intended raid, 
or whether the far, dark line of the 
mainland, vague in the’ moonlight, came 
nearer. The universe was composed of 
crashing black water and white foam, of 
wind and cutting spray, of long succeed- 
ing arcs of breathless motion. The moon 
rose slowly. White stars wheeled across 
the black well of the sky. 


T LAST Minna was conscious of a 

louder roaring that persisted and in- 
creased. Then, as she was lifted high on 
@ wave and poised there, before the sud- 
den sickening swoop downward with the 
jarring crash at the end, she saw that 
they were nearing a point or reef, where 
the waves tumbled in an incessant white 
welter of noise and foam. Brown saw it, 
too, standing a moment on his feet and 
straining his eyes ahead. He tacked 
again, and the white water rushed to 
meet them. Suddenly they shot by the 
roaring point of the headland into smooth 
water, grounded,-and keeled over. Minna 
and the seedy one were precipitated into 
a white swirl. She struggled blindly, 
grasped a jutting rock, and crawled on 
her knees, gasping, thru the shallows to 
the shore. 

She shook the water from her ears, and 
struggled to her feet. Spray from the 
breakers across the point, which was no 
more than a narrow reef jutting out into 
the lake, whipped her shoulders. Brown 


‘and the militiamen were standing hud- 


dled in\the silvery moonlight, staring into 
the churning water beyond the capsized 
boat. Minna had a moment of acute hor- 
ror as she realized that the seedy soldier 
was not with them. Then suddenly he 
emerged from beneath the boat, almost at 
their feet, crawled to the shore, and shook 
himself, grinning, like a dog. 

Brown started at once down the beach. 
“Men,” he shouted, ‘this way lies the 
island. The paths in this region are un- 
known to me, but if we follow the shore 
line we can not fail to come opposite the 
island, and find some means of getting 
across.’ 

Minna was on the point of protesting, 
but checked her words, fearing the anger 
of the redoubtable captain if he discovered 
the deception she had practiced on him. 
It was miles further around the shore 
line than it would be to cut across the 
mainland directly to a point opposite the 
island, however. The only chance of get- 
ting a warning to Johnson’s Island in time 
to be of any use and in taking this short- 
er route.. 

The realization came to her that she 
would have to do this alone, except for 
the little soldier. And so she stood mo- 
tionless, while, without looking back, 
Brown and his men disappeared down 
the moonlit beach. j 


CHAPTER XIII 
HE little soldier wrung the water 
from the pockets of his coat, wiped 
it from his thin, pointed face, and leered 
good-naturedly at Minna. ‘Well, where 
now, Cap’n?” he inquired. ‘We're this 
far all right.” 

Minna permitted herself a smile. “You 
think you want to go along? How much 
you going to charge me for your com- 
pany this far?’ 

“Qh, not so much,” the little man re- 
plied gallantly. ‘Ought to figure the ride 
was worth something.” He was carefully 
running his hands down his iegs, squeez- 
ing streams of water from the bottoms 
of his trousers. “Better try it,” he rec- 
ommended. 

“Humph!” said Minna, and eset out. 
“There must be a settlement somewhere 
along here,” she explained, “and a road 
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id he ambled unambitiously into the 
Toad, where they were in the full moon- 
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ne back into the mainland. We'll 
hat we can find.” They strode away, 
"nm the beach. Minna swung out brisk- 
gs she was very cold. When they 
y ed the inner end of the point on 
they had come ashore, she thought 
discerned a faint path leading off 
to the bushes at right-angles to the 
» and set off on it, the little man 
ting along behind her. The path soon 
disappeared in a tangle of blackberries 
sumach, and Minna thought of turn- 
ing pack toward the gleaming water. But 
discerned a height of land ahead, and 
pushed toward -it. 
The elevation was very slight, and over- 
wn with bushes; but from it she could 
make out, across an open pasture or a 
w, an orange light not far off to 
e east. She set out instantly toward 
this, dogged by her satellite. 
It was fairly easy walking’ over the 
sture, in spite of occasional tangles of 
eehes. Soon she was near enough to the 
t to perceive a cluster of buildings— 
in fact, a tiny village lining a narrow 


<< we stop and ask for help,” she 
questioned, “or shall we just push on?” 
“are you sure of the direction?” : 
“Yes, I'm sure we would follow this 
oad inland from this village. We would 
come out somewhere on the other side of 
neck of land, facing the island—I’m 
sure of that. Then we’d get across some 
»” 


“Well, I’d think we’d better try to get 
gome horses, maybe, unless it ain’t far. 
We'd make time that way.” 

“Must be a couple of miles, maybe more. 
Well, let’s try. You'll have to do the 
talking, tho. I’m not going to take these 
trousers off now.” 

“what'll I tell ’em?” the little soldier 
wondered. 

“why, tell ’em there’s a Rebel raid and 
we're trying to get word to Johnson’s 

9 


“Well, I’ll see.” 

They got into the road, and walked 
until they were in front of the house 
with the light, the largest in the village. 
All the rest were blank and silent under 
the moon. Just as the little soldier 
opened the gate, the light went out. He 
strode to the door and knocked. 

A night-capped head was thrust out 
of an upper window, and an old man’s 
yoice demanded: ‘‘What’s wanted?” 


“t want to hire a horse,” the little sol- 


dier replied shrilly. ‘“There’s a —— 

The window went down with a slam, 
and there was no further reply. The little 
soldier pounded loudly, again and again, 
and yelled, ‘““Hey! Hey, there!” in a rau- 
cous, nasal voice. 


window flew up suddenly; the 
| same head appeared and the same 
yoice yelled, trembling with rage: ‘Go 
off, or I’ll shoot ye. I atn’t rentin’ my 
horse to no vagabonds in the middle of 
the night. Git now, and shut up!” He 
thrust the barrel of a shotgun out the 
window, and his tone was so convincing 
that the little soldier vaulted the fence 
and ran for a hundred yards down the 
road. When he slowed up, Minna was 
not far behind. him. 

“The old fool,”” she complained bitterly. 
‘If he’d only listen! We’ll have to try 
someone else,’’ 

“Looks like he had the only horse in 
the village,’’ the soldier answered. ‘See, 
that barn o’ his by the road is the only 
barn o’ any size there is.” 

_- “Well, then,” Minna announced, ‘“‘we’ll 
just borrow his horse.” 

“That’s the talk!’ said the little soldier 
admiringly. “Thats the way the army 
always does.” 

They crept into the thicket at the side 
of the rough, grassy road, and sat there 


_ until they had fully regained their breath. 
| Then keeping in the shadow they crept 


slowly back to the barn. First they let 
down the bars between the barnyard and 
the road. Then the little soldier opened 
the door at- the end of the barn, which 
was not in sight of the house, and crept 


' in, Minna heard him speaking in sooth- 


ing and admonitory undertones. Eventu- 
ally he reappeared, bits of hay clinging 
to him, grinning. ‘“‘There’s only one hoss,” 
he reported in a whisper. “Fat old cuss. 
I think he’s blind in one eye. Shall we 
try him?” 

“Think you can find a bridle?” 

“Sure, I think so.” 

“Well, see if you can get him out. I'll 
watch. Come quick if I whistle.” 

Again there was a long period of fum- 

noises and sotto voce admonitions, 

in which an urgent, “Open yer mouth! 
Open yer mouth, ye dumb fool!” finally 
became intelligible. Then with a sudden 


| Portentous-elatter of hoofs on planking, 


the horse came back, hauling back on 
the bridle, and dragged imperatively by 
He was a large, fat, 
White horse; his smooth sides gleamed in 
the moonlight, and one eye shone white 


and blank. 


“Get on; I'll give you a leg up,” Minna 
directed. . stig. 


There was a noise in the house. The 
Sdldier scrambled on the broad back, 


- Suided the horse close to a rail fence, 


and Minna vaulted on behind him. A 
~ figure in a nightshirt appeared on 

back porch of the house, scarcely a 
away, and instantly disappeared 
They thwacked the old horse, 


“Por God's sake, kick him in ~ the 





flanks!” hissed the soldier. . Minna did, 
and the old fellow stopped, humped his 
back, and essayed to buck. There was an 
unintelligible crescendo bellow of rage 
from the man in the nightshirt, culmi- 
nating suddenly in a flash of yellow flame 
and a resounding report. Minna heard the 
whistle of bullets above their heads. 

The next moment the fat horse had 
leaped into a jerky and surprising gallop. 
He tore precipitately down the road, be- 
tween the unlighted houses, where heads 
appeared at~ windows and doors were 
thrown open, and continued with gradu- 
ally abating speed down the wide lane 
between fenced vineyards. Looking back, 
Minna saw the man in the nightshirt 
leaping up and. down in the road and 
waving his gun. 


HE little soldier had by now discovered 

some means of making the old horse 
go; for after the fright which had pro- 
duced the first burst of speed had lost its 
effect he was able to hold the horse to a 
rough, rocking horse gallop for more than 
a mile, with intervals of walking while 
the old fellow puffed vehemently. 

The road ran straight inland, crossed a 
marshy arm of the lake on an uncertain 
causeway which was little better than a 
ford, and climbed a slope on the other 
side. From the top of this slope, as 
Minna had hoped ,they could see the 
gleam of the moonlight on water—a long 
band of water, and beyond it a dark bulk 
of land. 

“That’s Johnson’s Island,” Minna told 
the soldier. 

“Yes, but how are we going to get 
there?” He stopped the horse, for here 
the road veered away from the direction 
they had been following, as tho to paral- 
lel the bay. 

*‘We’ll go down and see if we can’t find 
a boat along the shore somewhere,” Min- 
na decided. Obediently, the soldier turned 
the horse from the road, into the un- 
fenced land which lay between it and the 
water. This land was timbered with big 
oaks and hickories which grew increas- 
ingly dense as they progressed. It was 
very dark under these trees, and the old 
horse blundered forward uncertainly, see- 
ing about as well with his blind eye as 
with the other. Suddenly the little sol- 
dier doubled up with a grunt, and as the 
horse went on, he and Minna were pushed 
off his broad back. Minna sat with a jar 
on the ground, and the little soldier was 
left hanging like a sack over the limb 
which had struck him. 

“Glory!” he reflected, letting himself 
down cautiously at arms’ length. “Lucky 
it wasn’t my head that struck.” 

“T don’t think it would have hurt you 
any worse,” Minna rejoined unfeelingly, 
rubbing herself. ‘“‘Can’t you see where 
you’re going at all?’ 

“Well, I can see the horse. 
him” he replied humbly. 

“Let the big fool go,” said Minna, get- 
ting to her feet stiffly. ‘We'll walk the 
rest of the way. I’m about tired of rid- 
ing, as it is.” 

“So ’m I,” said the little soldier, heart- 
ily. ‘But I think we’ve gained quite a 
little time.” 

“We need it,” said Minna grimly. “I 
expect it’s all over now, one way or the 
other, anyway. But we must keep on 
going.” 

They pushed thru the timber uncer- 
tainly, sometimes losing their direction 
for a time because of the denseness of 
the growth. Finally they came out at the 
shore. Much of it was bordered by reedy 
flats of swamp, but here and there rocky 
points jutted out to the deeper water, and 
on the side of one of these, only a hun- 
dred yards or so away, they could see a 
small shanty, with a boat drawn up be- 
side it. 

,, . Luck’s with us,” Minna whispered ju- 
bilantly. ‘‘Let’s see if we can get that 
without getting shot at.” 

(Continued next week) 
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PASTURING AND CUTTING ALFALFA 

Suitable cutting or pasturing of alfalfa 
is very important in maintaining the 
stand. The life of the stand and the yield 
and quality of the hay are greatly influ- 
enced by the time of cutting. Frequent 
harvesting makes a high quality of hay, 
but it weakens the plant and rapidly 
runs out the stand. Infrequent cutting 
when maturity is well advanced makes 
less valuable hay but gives a larger yield; 
strengthens the plants against weeds and 
and winter killing, and lengthens the life 
of the stand. Present practices indicate 
that less injury will result to a stand-if 
some of the new shoots are clipped than 
if the stand is cut while the new shoots 
are short. Late fall cutting is also de- 
structive. In general, the crop should 
make a month’s growth (six inches) be- 
tween the last cutting and the time that 
freezing begins. 

Alfalfa pastures should be divided so 
that first one stand is cropped and then 
another, as steady pasturing to full ca- 
pacity will quickly kill the stand. It 
should not ‘be pastured the first year and 
but lightly the second if the long life of 
the stand is the main consideration. Very 
early pasturing in the spring or too late 
or too close pasturing in the fall should 
be avoided. Pasturing lightly and cut- 
ting a hay crop does the least immediate 
damage, altho it will eventually shorten 
the life of the stand. 
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Long life to fences! 


Amazing steel in Pittsburgh Fences, stiff-stay or hinge-joint 


When you put your money and 
labor into fence you want that 
fence to last. You don’t want 
fence made of second- and third- 
rate material. You want new 
steel of the highest grade. That’s 
what you always get in Pitts- 
burgh Fences. 

And more! For the price of 
ordinary fence, you get the long- 
est life that can be put into fence 
—backed by a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction. We control every step 
—only one manufacturing profit 
from mining the ore to the fin- 
ished product. We use a special 
formula which gives steel unusual 
strength and remarkable affinity 


for zinc galvanizing. Every wire 
strand has a long-life Super- 
Zinced coating so closely bonded 
to the steel that it will not peel 
or crack. Our factory inspection 
is 10 times more rigid than the 
usual strict requirements of en- 
gineers and testing laboratories. 

The widest range of styles and 
designs: Pittsburgh Columbia 
Fence is of hinge-joint construc- 
tion: Pittsburgh Perfect Fence 
is the electrically-welded, stiff- 
stay type. Both carry the same 
guarantee. Pittsburgh barbed 
wire, gates, steel posts and wire 
nails have the same high quality. 
Insist upon the Pittsburgh brand. 





Pittsburgh Fences 


FREE: Valuable books 


Send us the coupon. These remarkable Pittsburgh Fences 


are descri 


in our new catalogue—sent free on request, 


together with the name of the nearest dealer. We also 


will send you our useful book, ‘‘Farm Records.” 








722 Union Trust Bidg. 


Name. 


f) ———(Pittsbar SizsiCa}——" 


Please send us FREE your Catalogue and Farm I 
Record book, and name of nearest dealer. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Address__ 
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Good fences make better farms 











STIFF-STALKED HI-BRED 





lowa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925—1926—1927 

Hi-Bred Corn has won this cup in hot 
competition, and; in addition, 3 Gold 
Medals and 10 Blue Ribbons—all for 


hi-yield. This record has never been 
equaled. H. A. Wallace and his 
associates have worked and are 


working to make Hi-Bred Corn su- 
preme. .- Ask your county agent to 
write to Joe Robinson, at Ames, for 
yield test records giving official results 
with Hi-Bred Corn. Remember, we sell 
the only Hi-Bred on the market. Every 
ear we sell is from a detasseled. stalk. 
Hi-Bred Corn has a stiff stalk, doésn’t 
blow down like other corn. Corn plant- 
ing begins in 3 weeks. You have no 
time to lose. Write for prices at once to 
J. J. NEWLIN 
Sales Manager Hi-Bred Corn Company 
(The man who grows the corn) 
GRIMES, IOWA 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines, on lowa 
Primary No. 7 
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SAFETY FIRST! Po." 2.27, bums 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 











what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 





SEED CORN 


: D 
Black’s Yellow Dent 
AG Al comes thru with high yield records, 

not only in the state and county tests 

but on individual farms. This clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung up 
early: the best we have ever had: strong vitality and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellew Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 
Increase your yields 


Ss E E D co R N by planting Joslin’s 


Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 
to 100 day Yellow Dent, and Sliver King (white) 
matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yiel¢s 
and will mature best quality corn. The result of my 
20 years selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully grown im 
every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap-~- 
proval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
led, shelled and bushel, bags free. 
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Route No. 3 


GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


First in Northern Section, Iowa State Corn 
Yield Test for 1927, and averaged first place 
for past five years. Has proved to be the 
earliest maturing variety and showing the 
lowest moisture content when picked. Yielded 
6.3 bu. in District No. 2 and 11 bu. in District 
3, above samples actually taken from farmers’ 
corn planter boxes. Write now for prices and 
information. 


WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, Ia., R. F. D.5 
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104 CLARINDA, 
Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR ‘ 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, wheat, oats, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 174] 118 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 171; = 120 
Canners and cutters ........ |. 173) 124 
POD ONOEE n'y o'k:85'b. 000 bn oo. 0'60 — 190) 135 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ....... (over ceues | 96! 75 
De WS. ces ceuesseeoawonene 97) 71 
NE Fics 0 cents ung daneeaatne | 92} 62 
CS Le ee ee eee | 85) 72 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
FS IE ee | 199] 108 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston] 173] 124 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 162) 16 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | :w 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ....... | 154! 139 
Oats, No. 2 white . sf 130 130 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......... -| 146) 128 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... } 124) 108 
On lowa Farms— { ! 
CGD:.: va gerset been cevebecnoes 152| 148 
SR aian eobnio no: cana pen | 126] 142 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 163!) 134 











Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 169| 112 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 158| 140 

Shorts, at Kansas City ...... | 155 132 
HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...! 102) 90 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 143) 123 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 








Butter, at Chicago .......... | 143} 93 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 183} 64 
Timothy seed, at Chicago veel F3| 69 
Cotton, at New York ........ 146/187 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ | 123] 114 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 























95 
70 
77 
82 
140 
135 
130 
132 
118 
109 
eat— 
EY NS es 119 107 
J ie seca 87a no tet eo es 122 111 
III Ci ci ase caso5 ba 129 110 
a — 

May GOS ROBE oS gS een are 107 94 
DE. Gavbtlics seks snes etme’ 110 95 
ee a ee ee 109) 95 

ides— 4 
EP as Cee ep te dys oes oace 107 80 
ee eee 105) 85 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 80 80 


{Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116 89 
Copper, at New York ....... 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 142 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
oe pees bea ws seoe 174 89 
x8 No. 2 com. boards. 167 99 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 178 86 
NE, 8 nn is Pen a wht xh oe ace 13 96 


FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February ..... ce 223 102 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
ee Ee. 110 104 

Industrial stocks ............ 297 132 

Railroad stocks. ............. 128 107 




















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 r cent of pre-war normal, and on 
settle. and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands 


in Iowa are about 150 per cent 





of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.96 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.56 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 17, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 ge cent, grain 112 per 
cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber 87 
per cent, ore 70 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46144c, week before 49c; cheddar cheese, 





last week 22%c, week before 23c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 265g¢c, week before 
27c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 27c, week be- 
fore 28c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 












































> 
© n 
2] &ig 
E So} ¢ 
| 3 
° Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)/} | 
Choice and prime— | 
EMOt Week monscccciccss 114.00'14.75 13.82 
Week before ...... -- »{13.88/14.62/13.62 
Good— 
Last week ............/13.25]14.00/12.75 
Week before ......... 13.12/13.88|12.88 
Medium— | 
Se WOK 0500 55ko00e }11.62|12.32'11.45 
Week before ......... 11.38/12.25'11.25 
Common— | | 
Last week ...... eseees| 9.25] 9.95! 9.00 
Week befare ........./ 9.00/10.00! 8.88 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 lbs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week ...... ap ccm 113.75'14.38/13.62 
Week before ........./13.62)14.50\13.42 
Medium and good— 
BBE WEEE cncsiaes cesae 11.75/12.82/11.70 
Week before ........./11.50/12.75!/11.50 
Common— | | 
Last week .....eecses-} 9.25] 9.95! 9.00 
Week before .........| 9.00/10.00/ 8.88 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Last week .........++@11.75/12.25/11.62 
Week before ...... 111.62/12.12/11.60 
Cows— | | 
East week. .ciceccee -..{10.50/10.75'10.50 
Week “before ..cescecd |10.25/10.75|10.50 
Bulls— 
Last week ............| 8.388] 9.25] 8.05 
Week before .........| 8.12] 9.18] 8.05 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ...... eccee| 5.95] 6.25] 5.62 
Week before ....... --| 5.62) 5.88! 5.62 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Last week .........+..{11.75/11.75/11.25 
Week before ........./11.75/11.75/11.38 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Last week ...... : 8.25! 7.88! 8.62 
Week before ......... 8.25] 7.88] 8.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ......see0..| 7.70} 7.95] 7.68 
Week before .........| 7.70] 7.95] 7.65 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week ............| 7.92] 8.18] 7.95 
Week before ......... 7.95! 8.15| 7.90 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last week ............} 7.80! 8.02] 8.00 
Week -WGROTe «3.0. .000% 7.82| 8.00) 7.95 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week ............| 7.50] 7:55! 7.82 
Week before .........| 7.52! 7.52] 7.75 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
OP WOR A. ss cncccies 6.88] 7.08! 6.65 
Week before .........| 6.80] 7.02] 6.65 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) | | 
st week og | Biota 7.00! 7.12 
WPOON: WOTOTO 5s. ws sede oess 6.88] 7.12 
Stock pigs— | | 
TE 6:50|..... | 6.82 
Week before ......... | 6.50|..... | 7.05 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium te prime— | | 
St week ............/16.30/16.80/16.25 
Week before ......... 116.30/16.95/16.25 
Lambs, culls and common! | | 
Last week ............/14.00/14.12/12.88 
Week before ....,..../14.00/14.50/12.88 
Yearling wethers, :medium | | 
to prime— | | 
st wee Ste nCabeete 112.38114.50/12.88 
Week before ......... | -50/14.80/12.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
We Ses ccs 58s 8] 9.12! 8.50 
Week before ......... 75} 9.12] 8.25 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
choice— | 


Last week ............/15.38/16.00/ 
Week before ........./15.38/15.92| 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 








erage of prices from common to choice. 






















































































HAY 
> 
2 
¥ ° 
a | to 
g 
e| 2/8 
os <= 
O| 0 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
SE URINE b's wks inches isetepe Besar Sad 118.50 
Week before ...... vee ae his ews |18.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
Last week ...... meryetelene a | cise 118.50 
WWGOKWEIOTS [occ ci ecccher ess ae {18.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
Last WEEK i ccccessces 23.00/26.50| 
Week before acahdeins £5. cs ia 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ......... .../21.50/24.25] 
Week before ........./21.50(24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
ee WOES 6.6. s s9.034 -.-/19.00/22.00 
Week before ...... -- -/19.00/22.00] 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | 
Last week ....... ooo. 114.50/19.25] 
Week before ........./14.50/19.00} 
Oat straw— | 
Last week .,......+e.+| 7.60] 6.25/10.25 
Week before ......... 7.50) 6.25|10.50 
GRAIN 
2] g 
° ° = 
8 a ° 
eielLgsis 
a es a n 
a & 3 o 
13) (oe) 4 A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....| 1.04 -95 -95% 
Week before ../1.0234/ .96 96 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | } 
Last week ..../1.0114] .9314/ .9414] .9314 
Week before ../1.01%4| .9414| .94 .94 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ....| .97%4] .92%! .93 91 
Week before .971%4| .93 93%} 91% 
Oats— | 
Last week “| 61%] .60 | .61 | 57% 
Week before -61 -60 -6144| 57% 
Barley— | 
Last week ..../1.00 | .90 | .91 | 
Week before ..| .97 | .91 | .94 | 
Rye— | 
Last week ....(1.22 [1.12 [1.11%| 
Week before ../1.2214/1.12 . |1.12 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) | 
Last week ..../1.45 1.39 1.46 [1.32 
Week before ../1.43 [1.37 |1.4516/1.30 
FEEDS 
n * 
e| Z| Z| % 
as 0452 1-8 jn 
s ni } 
s/s) e) a] 3 
El ele Se 
ai Mila] ajo 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week.... 37.50!35.00/35.25/38.00/ 
Week before. ./39.25|36.75/36.75/38.00| 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week... ./38.50/37.00/34.75/39.00! 
Week before. ./38.25/37.00|36.25139.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../37.50/..... piv da (BSLO0} 
Week before. ./37.50].....].....]37.00! 
Linseed meal | | 
(oO. p.)— | | 
Last week..../55.00)...../52.75 | 
Week before. ./54.25].....|52.25 | 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— { 
Last week..../49.00 " | 
Week before. ./49.00 
Tankage | 
Last week....|...../60.00]..... 65.00165.00 
Week before..|...../60.00)...../65.00/65.00 
Gluten— 
Bpat WOOK... 1.2 | shes Walfebrelelaluetaces 138.70 
Week before. .|....ileecselecess ee 138.70 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








1927 | 1926 | 1925 








March 23 . 11.25] 11.50] 13.15 
March 24 . 11.25] 11.75! 13.65 
March 26 . 10.95] 11.45! 13.00 
March 27. 0.90] 11.65} 12.80 
March 28 10.80] 11.95) 13.00 
March 29 10.95] 12.25] 13.25 











CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 




















1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
 : eae 1.00% | .71 -72%4 1.14% 
bye a: SNS -99%! .71 -71%4/1.133¢ 
March 26 ......../1.01%| .71%| .73  |1.125% 
pS ee 3 ee 1.01%] .71%]| .72%|1.10% 
iT! ay eee 1.01%] .72%4] .7216|1.12% 
March 39 ........0»% 1.03 -73 -7246|1.12% 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.85, week be- 
fore $12.97. Chicago—Last week $11.65, 
week before $11.52. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 82%c, week before 86%4c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 24%4c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.40, 
and cotton at New York 19.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 81%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 52%c, wheat $1.24. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
March were 12,289, pounds, as com- 
— with 16,586,000 pounds for the week 
efore and 14,386,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in March were 3,796,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,632,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,713,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the fourth week 





in March were 2,819,000 bushels, as com- 








== 


pared with 2,907,000 bushels the week be. 


fore and 3,346,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in March were 478,000 bushels, 
compared with 416,600 bushels for the 
week before and 190,000 bushels for 


same week last year. Exports of oats for 7 


the fourth week in March were 365,009 
bushels, as compared with 266,000 bushelg 
for the week before and 194,000 bushels fo» 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 66 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 119 pep 
cent for fat cattle, 88 per cent for sheep 
and 111 ver cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for Tes 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating alll seasonal bias. 









































*HOGS 
= 
3s | 33 
n ners 
BS! BE] § 
gS) 33] $e 
oc !] St 
moO} 25] ok 
Frepraary 3 to "9 0.602... 109} 131)  ¢% 
February 10 to 16 ........ 126} 141] ¢9 
February 17 to 23 ...66.2.. 117| 136} gg 
February 24 to March 1.. 105} 113] 67 
EAT, Fa OO BS clccre ae eie's 117} 135] 65 
PePOh OHO 1S. vss sc cke. 111] 115} ¢& 
PAPO 16 $0 BS aioe seccice | 112] 132! 65 
March 28 to 29-4.ccs05% 105] _110| 6g 
{CATTLE 
February 3to 9..... ae 92 72| 136 
February 10 to 16 ........ 98 81! 129 
February 17 to 33 2.0.6.6. 7 80| 124 
February 24 to March 1.. 71 76| 122 
Merch:  85tp. 285 vecsoes ose 79 76} 119 
March “9 -20°S6 § sii. cocws 83 78| 118 
MEAROH IG (0 22>... sk cas 80 71] 116 
MMMLOD 2S tO B90 ss cee. os 84 83] 119 
tSHEEP 
Eepreary 93 to" SF"... 104 92| 90 
February 10 to 16 ........ 123} 105] 94 
February 17 to 23 ...... ost ane 97| 99 
February 24 to March 1..} 117) 111] 99 
March 2 t eS are: 99 73} 90 
DemeOn "9 £0: FG. e ic xc 97 80! © 89 
March -16 {6° 22 aac ceive, 95 73] 90 
MGTCHh Be 10 (29>... ec'sors< 121| 109) 
+LAMBS 
Pevrtiary -3°0 9S wcicces. 104 92] 101 
February 10 to 16 ........ 123} 105) 104 
February 17 to-28>...6.562 f 114 97| 103 
February 24 to March 1..} 117] 111} 103 
MESO 2 NO” OG ic ckcoa-ws cles 99 73! 101 
search - 0° to° 20 65.645. ccs 97 80] 104 
MAPCR (26 10! 28 "sn c.nceswes 95 73} 108 
Maren 2S t0.20. os cede’ 121} 109| 1 








*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tShep and lamb receipts are combined, 











Buying 
Blindfolded 


Says a farmer: ‘‘I only 
know in a general way what 
I’m buying when I get a bond 
from you people. I krow it’s 
safe or you wouldn’t sell it. I 
wouldn’t be afraid to buy 
blindfolded from your list be- 
cause I know all your bonds 
are good.”’ 

It takes years to build up 
confidence like that. Many of 
our customers fee] that way 
about this house, and _ this 
makes us extra careful to live 
up to their faith in us. 

If you are interested in 
safety and steady interest, 
mail us coupon below. 


George M Bechtel & Co, Bechtel 
Bldg., Davenport, Ja.: I would 
like to know more about the 
bonds you sell. Send me some 
data on them, without obligation. 


Name 





Geo.M Bechtel 
wears Be COR cer os 


Established 1891 
Zowa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 


———————, 


















aa} Chicago 


gal Chie: 
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ay Crabapple says: 
Per ot of Chicagoans used td 
pe half shot. Nowadays they go 


the limit.” 


\ 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














=> 


Contest closes April 24, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 





EXTRA!! 
WHO'S GOT A BETTER ONE? 

Well, sir, when your Uncle Joshaway 
read all that fuss about that toad down 
in Texas that had got along without a 
drink for thirty years, and had been 
penned up in a red-hot, dry cornerstone 
all that time, his imagination was 
stretched beyond the credulous margin, 
so to speak. 

Gosh all hemlock, Mirandy! Maybe 
you think things didn’t fly when I told 
the Mrs. about the toad out in that Colo- 
rado museum which some smart-Aleck 
scientist had the nerve to say gnawed 
out of a mud ball and went off on his 
own power after being entombed for 750,- 
000 years, central standard time. Now, 


-all your uncle’s got to offer just now is 


this, and this is it: Someone is just plain 
lyin’, and it’s a darned shame there ain’t 
some law somewhere to prevent such 
whopners. 

Maybe that’s a challenge to some other 
toads that’s been pent up in the mud, to 
come out and do their stuff. There’s mud 
tight here in Ioway that would keep even 
an old toad stuck blamed near that long 
if he got into it, but who’s going to brag 
about it? 

Well, what’s Iowa got now to lie about? 
Maybe its a ’steenth horse power polecat 
or a two-tailed skunk, or a rattlesnake 
with automatic rattles that are made of 
teal ebony. Why, first thing we know, 
this tall corn will be talking in a husky 
Wice or some of the wild oats will be 
tamed. Come on, boys. ‘This tqad stuff 
istoo much. Let’s give ’em a real sample 
of real lyin’ by the champs of the art. 
Who steps up first? 





EXCEEDED THE STOP LIMIT 

The Accused: “I was not going forty . 

miles an hour—not twenty—not even ten— 

in fact, when the officer came up I was 
almost at a standstill. 

The Judge: “I must stop this or you 

will backing into something. Five dol- 

-*? 


LAUNDERED AND—LOST 
“l'm sorry to have to tell you, sir, that 
ene of your shirts is lost,” said the laun- 
y man. 

“How's that?” inquired the customer. 
ve just paid you for laundering it.” 
«,.0W're right,” replied the other man, 
but we laundered it before we lost it.” 





Young Miss (in elevator): ‘Third floor, 
Please,” 
terevator Man: “Here you are, daugh- 
Young Miss: “How dare you call me 


daughter! You’re not my father.” 
tor Man; ‘Well, I brought you 


 ™, didn’t I?” 











Making Wormy Pigs Thrive 


THIS telling experiment, conducted by the Research Farm of Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc,, shows how worms are controlled even on badly worm-infested grounds. 


Here is a litter of eleven wormy, unthrifty pigs that weighed 
265 lbs. when 8 weeks old. The fact that they were but two- 
thirds of normal weight indicates their condition. Two were 
ruptured. All were badly infested with worms. Since they 
were born, they had lived in pens and on grounds polluted 
with worm eggs. Generations of the worst worm-infested 
hogs to be found had been housed and raised in these pens 
and yards. 








The pigs were not removed from their worm-infested pens for the test. The 
experiment was conducted to prove that Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic will 
control worms and enable hogs to thrive even under worst worm conditions. 

When the pigs were eight weeks old, Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added 
to their ration regularly every day. Four months later they weighed 2049 pounds. 
Remember—these eleven wormy pigs were only two-thirds normal weight at the 
beginning of this test. They were not thoroughbreds. 

These eleven pigs gained 1784 pounds in four months, at a cost of 6c a pound 
with corn selling at 85c a bushel. Gained 14 pounds for every bushel of corn (or 
equivalent) consumed. 





Here are the same 11 pigs after four months on Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic, having gained 1784 pounds. 

The Stock Tonic.used cost less than 30 cents per pig. 

The test proves that Dr, Hess Improved Stock Tonic does 
control the worm menace absolutely—evern on grounds worm- 
polluted much worse than on the average farm, 








Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic not only controls the worms with its vermifuges but— 

It supplies tonics to keep the appetite on edge and promote thrift. 

It supplies minerals, Calcium Carbonate, Calcium Phosphate, Potassium Iodide, and others, 
to build bone and tissue, to promote more vigorous growth and to meet the mineral deficiency 


in the ordinary ration. 
Dr. Hess 


Improved Stock Tonic 


} Appetizer, worm controller and mineral balance ‘ 
—all combined in one product 
Are your hogs wormy? Are they making fourteen pounds of pork to the bushel of corn? 
Start them on this Improved Stock Tonic now. 1234c per hog per month will buy the Tonic. 
See your local Dr. Hess dealer. 
PRICES: 25-Ib. pail, $3; 100-Ib. drum, $10; 500 Ibs. at 914; 1000 Ibs. at Sc; ton lots at 814c per lb. 
(Except in the Far West and Canada.) 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INnc., ASHLAND, OHIO 































offer on the old _ reliable KWIK- Mix 
curved-blade mixer on skids. Batch-a- 


59 Years of Dependability | <hr mvs recisi “suring event: 


HA MILTO NS lowa Farm Seed 1X oes Conciete 

















For 59 years, Hamilton Hawkeye Seeds have justified KWIK-MIX 
Lag faith placed them a y sane f and Farmers. 

n many cases, the same farms have been supplying Hand or tor . 
us with seeds for forty and fifty years. When soil and pays fae SS Fantes, Dower, 
climatic conditions are favorable, these seeds will grow making floors, fence posts, 
good crops. In addition to exercising great care in grain bins, water troughs, silos, 
selecting our sources of supply, we have developed one etc. Make money working for 
of the largest seed-cleaning plants in Iowa—a plant neighbors. Write your address 
which is complete and modern in every respect and on edge of this page, tear out 
bale oa ee _— <7 for the proper cleaning and and mail to us for free offer. 
refining of farm seeds. . * 
There are one thousand dealers scattered throughout Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 


Iowa who are ready to supply Iowa Farmers with de- 1058 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
pendable Hamilton Hawkeye Seeds. Write to us for 
the name of your nearest Hamilton dealer. 








TRADE MARK REG, 
U.S. PAT. OFF, 









Hamilton Seed & Coal Co.. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Ha ; PERILS 

As You Also buck ropes and tie chains for 
Plow db: team hitches recommended by 

Smooth the the Horse Association of America. 
e clods are 


Johnson Ideal Halter Co., Aurora, Illinois 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 219 CAME AVORKS 
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4, Our Readers Market 
if Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 

















SCHEDULE OF RATES 





























No. Words No. Insertions 
3 4 

20 $4.80 |$6.40 
21 5.04 | 6.72 
22 5.28 | 7.04 
23 5.52 | 7.36 
24 5.76 | 7.68 
25 6.00 | 8.00 
26 6.24 | 8.32 
27 6.48 | 8.64 
28 6.72 | 8.96 

No advertisement for less than 60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint_your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 








WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily; furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES;\ white and cotors;- pedigreed: 

intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliabie guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf 

gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe; Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 














FOXES 


WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 
size. Alex. Woolstencroft, Sibley, Iowa. 


LOST—DOGS 


PAIR of Newfoundlands lost, male and 

female; strayed away Tuesday, March 
27, 1928. They are 28 inches at shoulders; 
male weighed 115 pounds; female, 85 
pounds; both had collars when they left; 
male, gold collar, and female, black col- 
lar. Both black with white markings. 
Finder will be rewarded. W. R. Perkins, 
Scranton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 

Need CALIFORNIA 
IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a ying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
— _— ge — yet Ye elteow 
ogs and poultry, yields a ¢ come. 
A small one-femtt farm, with little hired 
Tabor, insures success. Yow can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and t our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. . L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 

Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

CANADA 



































RATE Se PER WORD Tre .cite, f2tacth PR, Ne. 

We ~ for a a words. ittance 

Advertising orders orders and changes in must 

a ae RE de 3 rT. 
FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 

TEXAS AUCTIONEERS ANCONAS ae 
X NEW railroad. New territory and new | BE AN AUCTIONERR. rm $25-$100 | PETERS-CERTIFIED S.C. Ancona 
opportunities in a first class diversified daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, chicks from Peters-Certified strains, 


farming section of the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. Justify your investigation. For in- 
formation, address, Oates, Agricul- 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington adn northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters: all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page boklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.’”’ Chamber of Commerce, 
Devt. D, Spokane, Wash. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 


EXCELLENT opportunity to make money 

introducing a reliable, guaranteed worm 
expeller and conditioner for hogs; no chas- 
ing or wrestling with hogs. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. Indiana 
Remedy Manufacturing. Co., 335 Utility 
Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


INBW household device washes-dries win- 























dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
anes Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 





SALESMEN 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
MAN, 35, with two children, age 5-7, 
wants work on farm, some experience, 














fair wages. W. Bowman, 15114 Myrtle 
Ave., Harvey, IIl. 
LIVESTOCK . 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves,. one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy. Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers in carload lots or less; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 














640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new 

buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winnineg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA 


160 ACRES fine dairy and general farm- 
ing land; about 75 per cent meadow; 
fine spring; stream running thru_ mea- 
dow; located near Randall; well known 
creamery center in Morrison county, Min- 
nesota. McCoy & Hansen, Torrey Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. - 
mS MONTANA 
LAND Opening—New 75-mile branch to 
be built this year in Montana, opens 
1.590,000 =cres good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. 
seekers’ excursion rates. E, . Leedy, 
Dept. 607, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
SWITZERLAND of America—Beautiful, 
immensely ,fertile valley, near Glacier 
park; ideal climate, plenty sunshine, just 
enough moisture; crop and bank failures 
unknown; soil, climate, markets force 
suecess upon dairy farmers; abundance 
alfalfa, clover, peas, grain, corn, potatoes, 
apvles, berries, pears, cherries of premium 
quality. Information free. Mountain Val- 
ley Land Co., Kalispell, Mont. 
NEW YORK 
FOR SALE—New York farm, 141 acres, 
100 acres tillable, pasture for 30 cows, 
15 acres timber, 8-room house, 3 barns; 
nearly all newly seeded, 5 acres winter 
wheat, 20 acres fall plowing, price $4,500; 
has a $2,500 Land Bank mortgage; can 
run 25 years or take up any time. W. F. 
Plum, Morrisville, New York. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
DAIRY stock and diversified farm lands, 
Bayfield county, Wisconsin; unimproved 
improved; good roads and 
schools. Low price, easy terms.  Rust- 
Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 






































MILKING SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Milking Shorthorn 
bull calf, roan, born February 19, 1928; 
head sire a grandson of Glenside Butter 
King, whose three nearest dams averaged 
15,272 pounds of milk in one year. H. J. 
Husman, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Two Milking Shorthorrn bull 
calves, one white and one roan, at $35 
and $50. First check will get them. Sig. 
Otdoerfer, Route No. 3, Strawberry Point, 
Iowa. 
’ TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH fall boar and gilts; Febru- 

ary pigs, open sows, also one bred for 
April 22 farrow. Harold Eckermann, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, Route 1. 

















also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur, IIl. 


COAL 
CLUB together and buy your coal in car- 
load lots and save _ yourself plenty. 
Quality, preparation and weights guaran- 
teed. What are your requirements? Write 
us today. Sales Manager, 1205 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


eas CREAM SEPARATORS 


VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


FARM MACHINERY 

















developed frorn the well-known Shepparg 
bloodlines, somewhat improved in size 
and bred to lay uniformly large, white 
eggs which command a premium. Ye 
hardy and splendid winter layers. (Cys. 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 299 
eggs under ordinary farm conditions, 
Shipped with “guarantee to live’’ coverj 
first two weeks—the real test of vitality 
Prompt delivery. Prices low for the qual: 
ity. Catalog free. Get it before buying 
Ancona chicks anywhere. Peters-Certifieg 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 pe 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shay, 
Kellogg, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—Bowsher No. 9 feed grinder, 
$50; Moline Model D used parts; four- 
eylinder I. H. C. 15-30 chain drive trac- 
tor, used parts, cheap; Case 28x50 gal- 
vanized steel separator, A-1 condition, 
$600. J. B. Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 


GOPHER TRAPS 


TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 











HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


MATTRESSES 


MATTRBSSES made any size. Factory 

prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, II. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE bargains; used, rebuilt, 
guaranteed; shipped on approval; terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


PAINT 


CAN you sell house paint at $1.98 per 
gallon and barn paint at $1.30? Lowest 
prices in America; beat all competition; 
dealers and mail order houses; money- 
back guarantee to every customer; ex- 
perience unnecessary; no delivery or col- 
lecting; just talk to property owners about 
these low ~rices; $50 to $100 weekly easily 
made; check mailed you each Friday. 
Write at once for free sales outfit, with 
complete information. Farm and Home 
Paint Co., Desk 103, Kansas City, Mo. 


WATERERS 


AUTOMATIC waterers; made of copper 

steel % inch thick, all welded; price, $40 
for stock, $57.50 for comhination. Write 
for illustrated folder. Peter Frederiksen, 
Audubon, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delav in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 1498-G Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 















































Gentlemen: 


seapsenen Seveskciugauans times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing...........................WoOrds, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $.............cccsseee. 





Address 





“Write your ad here: 




















(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Seed Corn Advertisements Get Results 


Houser Brothers, of Polk City, Iowa, are more than pleased: 

“We have been raising and selling seed corn for a number of years. 
The first year we sold eighteen or twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 








LEGHORNS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED White, Brown ang 

Buff Leghorn chicks, from Peters-Cer. 
tified high-producing strains. Bred early 
maturing, large: in size, produce very 
large eggs and lay consistently during 
cold weather. Customers report flock ay- 
erages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Chicks 
are as plump and downy as any of larger 
breeds. Shipped with “guarantee to live” 
covering first two weeks—the real test 
of vitality. Cost no more than chicks of 
ordinary breeding. Read customers’ re. 
ports in our catalog—sent free. Get it 
before buying anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, Iowa. 


LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 

Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs, 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. Eggs and _ chicks circular, 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 


MINORCAS 


BUFF Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 

Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electric 
hatched; bred for egg production. Also 
hatching eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED White, Barred and 
Buff Rock chicks, from Peters-Certified 
strains, insure a dependable, well bred 
flock of heavy layers. Our strains are 
keen, active, strong and vigorous, well 
marked, quick maturing and feather even- 
ly. Customers report flock averages of 
135 to 200 eggs per year—laying at five 
months of age. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks shipped with 
“guarantee to live’? covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Cost no 
more than chicks of ordinary breeding. 
Read customers’ reports in catalog—sent 
free. Get it before buying anywhere. 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275; Newton. Iowa. 
A FEW heavy boned, even, closely barred 
cockerels, direct descendants of E. G 
Thompson’s best pens of Ringlets. G. W. 
Royer, Kingsley, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED S. C. and R. CG 

Rhode Island Red chicks, shipped with 
“suarantee to live’’ covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Our 
Peters-Certified strains are a dark, rich, 
even shade—lay large eggs, usually start- 
ing at five months. We have developed 
them to be excellent winter layers. Cus- 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 200 
eggs per year under ordinary farm con- 





























ditions. Prices low for the quality. Cat- 
alog free. Contains many reports from 
customers. Peters-Certified Master Con- 


trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 275, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
_ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. “Write, Redbird Hatch- 
ery, 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
owa. 











WYANDOTTES aniad 


PETERS-CERTIPIED White Wyandotte 

chicks. Bred early maturing, feather 
uniformly, large size, hardy, start laying 
at five months—lay large brown eggs al 
make excellent winter layers. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
per year under ordinary farm conditions. 
Chicks shipped with ‘guarantee to live 





vitality. See customers’ reports in cata- 
log, sent free. Cost no moré than White 
Wyandottes of ordinary breeding. Rea 
our catalog before buying anywhere. 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. 


TURKEYS ‘ 


MAMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs at $4.50 
per dozen; also turkeys at $8 per dozen. 
Mrs. Sam Hoffman, Monticello, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 
LEGHORNS cal 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue_rib- 

bon strain, large graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case 
fo. b. Corning. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Cor 


























ning, Iowa. 
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HATCHING EGGS 


HATCHING EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NUESERY STOCK 





—jERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


DUCKS AND GEESE 





4 March strain Jersey Black Giant 
patching eggs, from healthy, vigorous 


50 per 100. Mrs. Edw. Holsteen, 
stock; $7 thy Iowa. ; 


MAMMOTH Gray Toulouse goose eggs, 

from 24-egg laying strain; price, 30 
cents each, insured, parcel post in zones 
one and two. Oliver Daily, Duncombe, Ia. 





MINORCAS 


t prize winners, giant strain 
IARGE type Minorea hatching eggs, for 





s. C- A 

100. Prize winners at state 
sale, $6 Rewo champions at Sioux City 
TY Show. Hucke Bros., Route 1, 


n, lowa. 

“WERICAN Cert-O-Culd purebred S. C. 
Ay Minorca eggs; stock from prize win- 
ning flocks, $6, 100, prepaid. J. F. Slack, 
Vi , Iowa. 
“sgALE—S. C. Black Minorca hatch- 
ing egss; large type and heavy layers. 
Have been culled for that for years. Price, 
$4, 100. Henry J. Husman, Scotch Grove, 
eae Comb Buff Minorca hatching 
Schmidt strain, excellent layers, 











g5 per 100; sent prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jas- 
per, Granville, Iowa. 





ee ry ry 
Comb White Minorca eggs from 
ee and national winners; $6-$8, 100. 
jal matings, $3, 15. Asa Lee, Mitch- 
ille, Lowa. 
“ORPINGTONS ae 
Th — Comb Buff Orpingtons of highest 
rset stock from champions exhibi- 
b el eges of an ws. ot per 
rter, also first prize cockerel a 
and “State Fair, first prize cockerel and 
hens at Mt. Ayr show. Yard eggs, 25, 20 
and 15 cents each; 90 per cent test guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Clearfield, 
Jowa, Route 1. 

Orpingtons, choice flock, healthy, 
RUPE vers, size and color; eggs, $5, 100. 
Hattie E. Graham, Webster City, Iowa, 
Route 5. 

URF Orpingtons. 
“3 $4, 100; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Dora C. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








Frank Bender, 








Large, healthy stock. 








BIG type Buff geese, strong, vigorous 
stock, prolific and profitable; eggs, 50 
cents per egg. August Petersen, Farn- 


ge Iowa. 
ROY rdee strain Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 
per 11, $4 per 50. High fertility guaran- 


teed. Murle Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 
TOULOUSE goose eggs; large, healthy 

stock; $5 for six, postpaid. Mrs. A. A. 
Wilson, Garrison, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 

ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefu culled 
flock of heavy laying, purebre hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction ar- 














anteed. ember American Baby Chick 
Producers} Association. “Every Fiock 
Cert-O-Cuild.’’ Special low price list free. 
eaeey MeMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
owa. 





TANCRED White Leghorns; imported di- 

rect; 300-egg foundation; certified; B. 
W. D. tested; contest winners. Chicks— 
$12.50 hundred, backed by guarantee to 
live, covering first two weeks. Eggs—$6 
hundred. Special matings on request. 
Shipped C. O. D. Campbell’s Breeding 
Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
CHICKS-EGGS—White Leghorns eat less, 

lay better, easier hatched and raised. 
Hollywood strain stock from pedigreed 
males and trapnested dams. Eggs rec- 
ords, 290-310. Eggs—$4, 100; 200, $7, post- 
paid. Chicks—$11-100; 500, $50, C. O. D 
postpaid, 100 per cent live delivery. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
WILLIAMSON’S S. C. White Leghorns 

have won more blue ribbons in Iowa 
than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 
ers; eggs, $10 per 100; chicks, $17, 500 for 
$75. Write for free catalog. H. E. Wil- 
liamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 





” 


Mrs. 








IOWA certified, Aristocrat Barred Rocks, 
combining production and beauty; high- 
est (official) production Barred Rocks, 
Jowa, 1927; records to 278; sweepstakes 
hen, production class, over all heavy 
preeds, Iowa State Fair, 1927. Every layer 





trap-nested. Chicks and eggs. Circular. 
Mrs. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 
WHITE Rock hatching eggs, $7.50 per 


100. Get your eggs and chicks from our 
high-producing, trapnested flock, which 
is under R. O. P. supervision. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free mating list. Murle 
Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 
THOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet strain, 

Barred Rock hatching eggs, from closely 





RHODE ISLAND Reds, both combs; su- 
perior quality; bred on our own farm. 
Chicks—$14, backed by our fourteen-day 
guarante to live. Eggs—$6 hundred. Or- 
der now. Shipped C. O. D. Campbell’s 
Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
TOM Barron White Leghorns, headed by 
birds pedivreed to a $500, 324-egg hen 
and 287-egg imported hens. State inspec- 
tor pronounced them a leading flock. 
Chicks, $13, 100; $60, 500. Eggs, $4, 100; 
$12, case. Mrs. W. E. Kelley, Greenfield, 
Iowa. 
PRIZE-WINNING Hollywood Single Comb 
White Leghorns; selected, large type, 
superior layers, guaranteed eggs 5 cents, 











culled, dark, narrow barred stock; $15 case. Chicks, started chicks. You 
hundred. Martin Thompson, Kanawha, | want success. Buy the best. Mrs. Harry 
Jowa. Murdock, Brooks, Iowa. 

THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred | SINGLE Comb White “Minorcas. Chicks— 
Rocks; winners, layers; T. tested $14 hundred. Eggs—$6 hundred. Heavy 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock— | laying stock. Shipped C. O. D. Camp- 


$8, 100; $1.50, 15.  Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


bell’s Breeding Farm, 
lowa. 


Strawberry Point, 





THOMPSON dark Barred Rocks; superior 
quality eggs, $1.50, 15; $4.50, 50; $8, 100, 
postpaid, guaranted; pens. Mrs. H. B. 
Harden, Corning, Iowa. 


ORDER your purebred S. C. R. IL Red 

baby chicks and hatching eggs. Best 
quality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 
Ute, Iowa. 





DARK Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 
from prize winners on free range; $1.50 
per 15, $7.50 per 100. Barred Rocks 35 
years. W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Ia. 


WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 

$7-100; chicks, $16 hundred, from one 
of the best bred flocks in eastern Iowa. 
Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 





EGGS from three pens of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, all purebred Thompson direct 
from his yards; both light and dark, well 
G Royer, Kingsley, Ia. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff and White state 

accredited eggs and chicks from state 
shows and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 
H. Hartshorn Traer, Iowa. 





BARRED Rock eggs from purebred A-1 
flock; $4 per 100 during April. Mrs. 
Garfield Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
BRADLEY strain, dark Barred Rock 
hatching eggs; $5 per 100; pen, $2.50 per 
. Mrs. L. B. Stavely, Traer, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock eggs for hatching, from range 
flock; $5-100, postpaid. J. H. Lage, Lat- 
imer, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 











STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds; heavy 
laying strains; eggs, chicks. Order 
early... Always a square deal. “Rose 
Cottage,’’ Riverside, Iowa. 
S. C. DARK Brown Leghorn chicks from 
culled flock, headed by Everlay cockerels, 
$12, 100; eggs, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. Lloyd 
Howerter, Woolstock, Iowa. 





FARROW Chix—From Illinois state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
bird has been leg-banded by licensed state 
inspectors. You can not afford to buy 
unknown chicks when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
ity matings, April delivery. White Leg- 
horns, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; Brown Leg- 
horns, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, $11.50-100, $22.50-200; 
Single Comb Anconas, White Rocks, 
$11.50-100, $22.50-200; White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $12.50-100, $24.50-200; 
Rose Comb Reds, Black Minorcas, $12.50- 
100, $24.50-200. Special matings above 
breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 
ing Star Matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 
400 females), $16.50-100, $32.50-200. Pre- 
paid, 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
largest state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
season. Write for beautiful, 52-page, five- 
color catalog, showing chickens in nat- 
ural colors, and price list. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
PETERS -Certified Chicks — Investigate 
these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% cents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has proved practical on 
more than 3,000,000  Peters-Certified 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from:a 
Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 





cialist. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 


ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers. Compare results. Iowa standard 
accredited. Write for catalog before buy- 
ing chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just ad- 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274. Newton, Ia. 


BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them all. 

Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
egg laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
national contest. ' Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
pedigreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 
H. Rucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





200 PROGRESSIVE Everbearing Straw- 
berries, $1.50; 200 Senator Dunlap, $1; 25 
rhubarb, $1; 25 red ee. aepeein see $1; 109 
asparagus, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 3-year, 
1.25; 12 curants or gooseberries, $1.50; 50 
nyder blackberries, $1.75; 50 black rasp- 
berries, $1.50; 12° rly Richmond cher- 
ries, $4; 12 Elberta peach, $3; 12 plums, 6 
Waneta, 6 Compass, $3.50; 12 apples trees 
(your choice), $3; good four-foot trees; 
repaid. Certified stock. catalog. 
owanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


CLOVER, $18 per pushel, home grown, 
double recleaned, guarantted to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfaifa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, x 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
SWEET Clover—I have White Blossom, 
Grundy County, and Yellow Blossom 
sweet clover to sell; good quality; all 
scarified. White Blossom, $4.80 bushel. 
Grundy County, $4.65 bushel. Yellow Blos- 
som, $4.95 bushel. I will furnish samples 
on request. New seamless bags, 40 cents 
extra. B. A. Bale, Box 608, Fargo, N. D. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed: 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, IIL 
ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,” purity about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
TIMOTHY and alsike clover seed, mixed, 
$2.50 bushel; new crop; bags extra. 
Mammoth clover seed, $21 per bushel; 
Gere well. F. H. Child Sons, Masonville, 
owa. 


STRAWBERRY plants, postpaid. Dunlap 
and Gibson, 125, 90 cents; 250, $1.55; 500, 




















$2.70. Premier and Cooper, 125, $1.10; 250, 
$1.90; 500, $3.45 Oak Grove Farm, Hast- 
ings, Minn. 





SOYBEAN hay mixture, $1.75 bushel. 
Write for prices and samples of variety 

soybean wanted. Funk Bros., Blooming- 

ton, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 
small bulbs (bulblets) for only 25 cents, 

postpaid; five packages (1,000) for $1. 

Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 
10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. . F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
lowa, Box W. 
PRAIRIE State quality chicks; Illinois 
state accredited; tuberculosis and_ ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, IL 
BUY your chicks from a breeder that has 
his flock of Tom Barron Single Comb 
White Leghorns headed by pedigreed and 
imported males; records, 255 to 301 eggs. 
Write for free catalog and bargains. 
Erhardt Leghorn Farm, Route 2, Elgin, 
Iowa. 
WHITE and Barred Rock. chicks from 
closely culled flocks; Poltl, Fishel, 
Thompson strains. Last year’s customers 
come back. $12 per hundred. The Cotton 
Chickery, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 

















BABY CHICKS 





TOMPKINS strain Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds; blood tested, culled for col- 
or and egg production; winter layers; $5 
r 100. Mrs. Theodore Hewlett, Rolfe, 





8. C. R. I. RED hatching eggs, $6 per 

hundred, prepaid; Tompkins strain; good 
fertility. John Rohlk, Holstein, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from prize win- 

hers; wonderful producers; $5, 100; $2, 
15, or $8, 100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia. 
8. C. RED eggs, from purebred, culled, 

heavy laying flock, $4.75 per 100. Mrs. 
M. Sorlien, Bode, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


* c : bate? eggs; 3 a a of 
r over, er 5 rs. eter 
Weber, Dana, a g 


SUSSEX 


eee 
SPECKLED Sussex hatching eggs; Fields 
and Tarbox breeding; me I $4.50, 50; 




















$2.75, 30, and $1.50, 15 H. Flatle 
Little York, an? Route 1. " 





ee WYANDOTTES 
WILLIAMSON'S White Wyandottes have 
Pte the blue at the Iowa state shows, 
prerican Poultry Congress, Dubuque, St. 
10 Minn.; extra heavy layers; eggs, $10, 
0._Williamson’s Bros., Dubuque, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Regal Rose Comb White 
ra vandotte eggs, $4.50 per 100; bred to 
4 and weigh. Mrs. Fred Price, West 
nion, Towa. 
REGAL Doreas White Wyandotte hatch- 
whit. eggs; individual blood tested for 
100 € diarrhea and tuberculosis; $5 per 
Ret Nelson, Renwick, Iowa. 

TIN’S White Wyandotte blood tested 
$8100: eae aa Cees. oy cued, 
Maynards Tow = rs. Fra mmings, 
ne MISCELLANEOUS 

ta ammoth Pekin duck, flock, $8, 
Won een: 15 cents each. Quality White 

ndotte, $4.50, 100. Mrs. Rex Keck, 
Laure ms, Iowa. 
doit Black Giant eggs, $8, 100; Buff 

N on, $6, 100. th state accred- 

: C. Christensen, Estherville, Iowa, 


























IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
eeptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid.test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


HBALTH Hatehed Chicks insure your 

profits with greater livability, earlier 
maturity and higher egg production. 
These are the. claims of our old custom- 
ers. They figure price is important, but 
results are much more important. Saving 
the chicks, marketing earlier, getting ex- 
tra eggs from the pullets, makes the poul- 
try crop profitable. Over half of these 
chicks are sold near home to people that 
know the quality of the parent stock and 
realize the value of our selective mating 
and breeding plan. We use high produc- 
tion males and practice careful selection 
of parent stock, hatching eggs and chicks. 
Our chick capacity is limited; but there 
is no limit to the care used in producing 
your chicks. - Write us now for full in- 
formation on these Health Hatched guar- 
anteed chicks that have pleased so many 
other customers. Wapsie Valley Hatch- 
ery, Independence, Iowa, Box 152. 





. 


PUREBRED Cert-O-Culd chicks—Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brah- 
mas; $14 per 100. Anconas and Leghorns, 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s Hatchery, Malvern, fowa. 


WHITE Wyandottes baby chicks, $13 per 
hundred; also other varieties. Write for 
prices. Todds Hatchery, Waukon, Iowa. 


‘DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 

Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $ .75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. Express collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 














$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 


tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
plant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


100 PROGRESSIVE and 200 Dunlap 

strawberry plants, $2; Agawam, Con- 
cord, More’s Early, Niagara and Worden 
grapevines, two-year, $1 per dozen; Case, 
25 cents each; 50 gladiolus, large bulbs, $1; 
four dark red peonies, $1; Ameer privet, 
Spirea Van Houtte and barberry, hedging 
size, $5 per 100; pears, plums or cherries, 
30 cents each; apple or peach, 20 cents 
each, any variety, good four foot branched 
trees; (prepaid). Order from this ad. 
Check accepted. ,Satisfaction or money 








MY FROST-PROOF cabnage plants will 

make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
elass plants. Roots wrap’ in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


EBONY and AK soybeans; high germina- 
tion; recleaned; bags free; $1.75 per 








bushel. Edgar B. Young, Newman, III. 


back. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa.™ 





SOYBEANS—Dunfield, $2.50; Manchu, $2 

per bushel; recleaned; satisfaction guar- 
anteed; bags free. €. E. Hiatt, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 
FARMERS 

will pay over $1,000 profit yearly. 
furnish the vines; $3.60 starts you. 
Farms, Hobart, Ind. 


MANCHU SOYBBANS—New crop, _ re- 

cleaned, 95 per cent g-rmination, $1.80 
per bushel, bags free. Guy Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Il. 


Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 

plants; quick shipments; all varieties; 
500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 

cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 
prompt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1- 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
PURE timothy seed, free from weed seed: 
also early selected seed corn; prices 
reasonable. Send for seed circular. Carl 
Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
SOYBEBANS—Peking, Wilson Five, Ebony, 
Manchu, Black Eyebrow; germination, 98 
per cent; quality, best in years. Russel S. 
Davis, Clayton, Il. 
THINGS grow if they come from The 
Woodland Gardens. Gladiolus, fresh 
dug perennials and strawberries. Box W, 
Keswick, Iowa. 


100 BBAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, blooming 
size, all colors, for only $1, postpaid. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
SEED CORN 
FOR SALE—Seed corn, Silver King, early 
variety, will surely ripen; 15 per 
bushel; also several bushels Iowa No. 10 
yellow corn, extra heavy yielder, $3.75 per 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. X. 
Huber, Jolley, Iowa. 
HI-YIELDING Hi-Bred—The best seed is 
the cheapest. Hi-Bred has won more 
yield test trophies, medals and ribbons 
than any other corn. You can buy Hi- 
Bred only through Hi-Bred Corn Co., J. J. 
Newlin, Manager, Grimes, Iowa. 
REID’S Yellow Dent, Krug, De Walls 100- 
Day; grown from disease free seed for 
five years; nubbed, shelléd and graded; 
$3.50; germination, 97 to 100 per cent; 
guaranteed; folder free. De Wall Seed Co., 
Growers, Gibson, Il. 
WORLD'S record corn crop—1,680 bushels 
on 10 acres, was grown with Yellow 
Clarage seed. We have certified seed of 
this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box 
T, Williamsport, Ohio. 
SEED Corn—Improved Yellow Dent, cer- 
tified, germindtion, 95 per cent; purity, 
100 per cent; over 100 bushels per acre; $3 
per bushel. Bert E. McMillan, Blanchard, 
Iowa. 
HI-BRED seed corn; 98 per cent germina- 
tion; produced by the detasseling meth- 
od; every kernel cross-bred, no inbreed- 
ing. Write J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Ioava. 


SEED Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent, matures 
in 110 days; every ear tested; rmina- 
tion, 98 per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
SBED Corn—Feigley, pure lowa Goldmine, 
germination test, 98.5 per cent; $2.25 
bushel; satisfaction guaranteed; samples 
free. Feigley Seed Farm, Enterprise, 
Kansas. 
STIFPF-STALKED Hi-Bred—Hi-yield un- 
der official. test, and stiff-stalk. The 
last word in corn breeding. Write, J. J. 
Newlin, Hi-Bred Corn Co., Grimes, Iowa. 


———_——_ 


SECURE your seed corn from Chas. Grau, 
Bennington, Neb., who has given years 
of study for a high-yielding variety. 





Five acres of Concord grapes 
We 
Betz 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 6, 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN 


PFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing in south-central section of lowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other mre three to ten bushels per 
acre. Barly field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heated seed house, tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, II. 


PURPBRED seed corn, grown from_seed 
single ear tested for ten years. Reid’s 
type, gathered early, rack dried; high 
ielder in state contest; ten to fifteen 
ushels more than average corn reported 
by those who use this seed. Shelled and 
graded, $5, bags included. J. H. Petty, 
Elliott, Iowa. 
KRUG—Pure, home grown from disease 
tested seed. Get our literature and learn 
how we select and cull all of our seed for 
high yields. We examine all seed ears, 
both before and after shelling. Thirty-five 
iles southeast of Davenport. Morgan 
ros., Galva, Ill. 
DROUTH resistant, stiff-stalked, Bloody 
(Butcher, also Reid’s Yellow Dent, $2.25 
per bushel. Seed guaranteed like sample 
or money refunded. Nelson Bros., Ols- 
burg, Kansas. 
IOLEAMINGG—A consistent winner of 
state yield corn contest for five years 
in the north three-fourths of Iowa. Much 
earlier than Reid’s; from the J. N. Smith 
strain of Center Junction; $4 per bushel. 
C. Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 
DAKOTA grown Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
picked before frost. Have won prizes 
at county, state and national corn shows 
for 20 years. Shelled and graded, $3.50 
per bushel. Can ship from Sioux City, 
Towa. Sample on request. W. L. Matson, 
Vermilion, S. : 
EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
and famous Silver King. Forty years’ 
experience growing, handling and selling 
seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county contests, 
in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 
particulars. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
early picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tipped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 
KRUG Corn—Fire dried and tested. The 
highest yielding, earliest maturing corn 
you can get. The yield tests prove it. A 
fine lot of seed for sale. Price reasonable. 
Write at once. W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Ia. 
BARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 
SILVER King, improved strain, disease 
free, ear tested, graded, $4.50 per bu., 
bags free; supply limited. Glenn Challman, 
Schaller, Iowa, Route No. 2 
SEED Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
germination 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
log. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, IIl. 
FEW bushels genuine Krug corn left; 
field picked, rack dried; guaranteed ev- 
ery way, $4 bushel. Raymond. Stubbs, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Route No. 6. 





















































KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per ] 


cent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 

SHELLED, graded; Farmers’ Reliance, 

Krug’s, _Reid’s, Silver Mine seed corn, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Alvin Sowers, Story City, Iowa. 

SEED Corn—We have white seed corn for 
sale in the ear only; good test guaran- 
teed; come and see our corn; on Lincoln 
Highway. G. Gregory & Son, Ralston, Ia. 
LBAMING seed corn, furnace dried, 
tipped, butted and shelled by hand; 
guaranteed to grow; $5 per bushel. G. C. 
Lord, Route 1, Deep River, Iowa. 
SEED Corn-—Silver King will surely ripen, 
$2.75 bushel; also several bushels Iowa 
No. 10, $3.75 bushel; extra heavy yielder. 
F. X. Huber, Jolley, Iowa. 
IMPROVED Yellow Dent, picked before 
frost; fire dried, ear tested, 98 per cent; 
tipped, butted and shelled; bags free; $5 
per bushel. Nels Lund, Ogden, Iowa. 


























Test Your Seed Corn 


every ear of it, for germination and for disease. 


Seed is poor, yet Decessity drives most of us— 
we must raise a good crop this year. 
You still have time—you cannet risk neglect. 





SIMPLEX SEED TESTER 
(Patented) 


Capacity, six grains each from 160 ears. 
Price $7.50 postage prepaid. 


G. A. Lytle, 116 Merchant St., Decatur, Il. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















Fresh From the Country 














Northeastern—Bremer County, March 30 
—Ground covered with snow again this 
morning. A few started seeding on sandy 
soil, but the most of us will have to wait 
until the ground dries. Feed is getting 
scarce. Corn and oats being shipped in 
at $1 and 60 cents, respectively, per bush- 
el. Prices for hogs still remain low. Most 
of the last fall pigs were dumped upon 
the market on account of the hog prices. 
Most all of the renters had to reduce to 
the limit to pay the rent. Several were 
forced out and went to town.—J. Diedrich. 

Central—Hardin County, March 30—Our 
spring weather of last week turned to 
winter, with the ground covered with 
snow. There was some wheat sown last 
week, and disking for oats, but have not 
heard of any being sown. Sheep being 
shorn, and quite a number of lambs. Not 
many pigs yet. Stock holding their own, 
but rough feed getting scarce. Fat hogs 
getting thinned out, but lots of late sum- 
mer and fall pigs on hand. Cold weather 
is hard on little chicks. The county has 
been cleaned of the tubercular cattle; 
some herds were bad. More inquiry for 
barley seed. Some corn being shelled; 
getting scarce.—A. R. Calkins. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
March 30—The ground is in splendid con- 
dition for seeding, and much oats, barley 
and the clovers are being sown. A little 
rain and light snowfall today. Coc: weath- 
er after several days very warm. Some 
early gardens planted. Pig crop averaging 
from five to eight per mother. Grass and 
everything coming finely.—Mrs. J. A. 

Southern—Union County, March 30— 
About one-half of the oat acreage is seed- 





ed. The ground is now covered with the 
heaviest snow of the season, and freez- 
ing slightly every night. Not much win- 
ter wheat, but what there is MMs fared 
rather badly during the open winter. The 
new meadows could have used more mois- 
ture to advantage. Corn is being held at 


$1 a bushel. The market on seed potatoes 
is stiffening. Livestock has wintered in 
fair shape. That raise in the price of 


horses which we heard about is yet to 
come.—Vernon. Rayl. 

Central—Johnson County, March 30— 
Oat sowing started the 21st of March, but 
it was soon stopped by cold weather and 
snow. About the same acreage of oats 
will be sown this year as last. A few are 
plowing sod and stubble ground, and it is 
in fine shape. Wheat, rye and alfalfa 
were almost killed out by the open winter, 
and this ground will be put in corn. There 
are not many catte on feed, but that is 
always the way when the price is high. 
Most of the fat hogs went to market at 
low prices. There has not been much sick- 
ness in the neighborhood this spring.— 
Russel F. Eden. 

Southwestern—Mills County, March 30 
—During March, conditions have been fa- 
vorable to farming operations, and a good 
start toward the season’s work has taken 
place. Some very warm weather, which 
caused the rose bushes to put forth leaves, 
but the past two days have been a decided 
change and quite wintery with a litle 
snow. Quite a few have seeded oats, and 
seed oats are very scarce. The past win- 
ter has been rather unfavorable to wheat, 
but it is beginning to show up slowly, 
with a little killed on the high and ex- 





posed points. Old wheat practically 
gone. The past month has been espegjg 
good for the caring of stock, espesisn 
young stock. The present light Snow jg 
avery good way to get some top Mois. 
ture, which will do much good.—o9 
Cole. “f 

Central—Webster County, March 3. 
Last week, during the warm weather 
had here, the farmers began to wor, in 
the fields in some localities, disking 
sowing oats and barley; others raking 
burning corn stalks and plowing. But 
week, on account of the cold weather with 
some mist and snow, there has not 
much work done in the fields. y 
good luck is reported with early 
pigs so far. Livestock in good Condition 
and hogs seem to be plentiful this Spring, 
—Oscar Peterson. 

Northwestern—Clay County, March 3_ 
Weather bright and warm; snow me} 
fast, and it looks as if spring might be 
here again. Some were in the fields last 
week, and nearly every one was ready ty 
go Monday, when it rained and snowed, 
and then more snow Wednesday. Eyg 
one looking for barley to plant this Spring, 
Young pigs coming along, and most pr, 
port good litters. Horses scarce and hj 
Many looking for milk cows. Lots of oajs 
and some corn geing to market. Cream 
48 cents, eggs 23 cents.—G. W. Barnard, 


Northwestern—Sioux County, March % 
—The last week has been unusually warm 
for this season. Buds are opening qy 
shrubs. Some farmers are disking. Ther 
has been no spring rain yet. Increasing 
amount of sweet clover will be sow, 
Sweet clover seed selling for 8 cents per 
pound. One man on the edge of tow 
has 150 chicks. About half of them weigh 
one and one-half pounds. He feeds g | 
commercial mash and has had no loggeg, 
They are now seven weeks old. Eggs sel} 
for 27 cents.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard, 
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Rees Davis 
Crawfordsville, Ia. 


Here’s the record of Rees Davis, 
Crawfordsville, Ia. 


times... eR 
Average daily gain 2.65 lbs. 
Cost per cwt. gain . $5.24 


Feed per cwt. gain, 5% bu. corn 
plus 42 lbs. Purina Pig Chow. 


The Purina Pound is the cheapest! 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Hog Booklet—free 
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Order Purina r 
Pig Chow at j 
the store with 
the checker- 
board sign. 
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To Do Your Farm Work? 


Compare Your Costs with Typical Costs of Other Farmers 


In Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas, the operating cost per 
horse per hour is frequently only 3 cents; in Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- |} 
rado, and Oklahoma, 5 cents; in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, 5 cents; in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and other eastern states, 8 cents. 


Larger Team Hitches Will Reduce Your Costs 
and Give You $200 Extra Profit for 
Every Eight Work Animals Used 


Figuring horse labor at 5 cents an hour and man labor at 25 cents 
an hour, your costs per acre will be: 


PI i 
4-horse team plowing 4, discing 20,» ila tne 
harrowing 40 acres per day...... $1.12 
8-horse team plowing 8, discing 40, 
harrowing 80 acres per day....... 81 
12-horse team plowing 12, discing 
60, harrowing 120 acres per day.... 71 


Discing Harrowing 
$ .22 $ .11 

16 .08 

-14 07 


have. 


to sign. 


Big teams give you a still greater advantage—that of timeliness. 
You can get your seeding done within two or three days, when soil 
conditions are right; and this in wet seasons means the difference be- 
tween a poor crop and a good one. 


No Expense for New Implements 


WRITE FOR NEW HITCH BOOKLET 
It Tells the Story— 

How you can reduce your farm costs by larger team 
hitches, utilizing the teams and im 
No increase in capital investe 
pensive equipment to buy; no interest to pay; no notes 
And it is just as easy to drive 8 or 12 horses 
as it is to drive 4 when you know how. 
in stamps or coin for the booklet today. 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 


- 821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


+ myn aget se you now 





no new and ex- 


Send 10 cents 




















World’s Renowned 


By MRS. ANNA C. OSBORNE, 








Brown Swiss Herd 


IN COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


HAMPTON, IOWA, APRIL 19, 1928 


This herd is regarded as one of the world’s greatest dairy herds. 
wonderful array of registered Brown Swiss Cattle has never before been offered 
for sale in a public auction. The herd comprises 48 head. Among this number 
are four world’s record cows and several of their descendants. a 
either as a buyer or as a witness. Federal accredited herd No. 173249. Write 
for illustrated catalog. Col. H. S. Duncan auctioneer, Joe Eaves in box. 


THE DR. C. F. OSBORNE ESTATE 


Such a 


Be at this sale 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
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SaCHERON HORSES 





















HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lewa 


Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars 
weighing 100 to 250 lbs. Also a few spring gilts bred to 
farrow around June ist. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Ia. 











AMPSHIRE GILTS bred for spring litters. 
Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


UWROCS. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 








to sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrow. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 lbs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 




















F Large selection 
Mtletiy choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


‘Fred Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, ta. |! 
eee 


Percheron Stallions 



















community needs one write us. Prices right. 
pp Welcome. Establisied 1868. 



















—— 


Registered Percherons 


and Mares — Reasonably Priced 














em Quality and breeding for sale. If you or 


‘HUMBERT &@ SON, Corning, Iowa 





HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 





Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McKEE BROS., Creston, Iowa 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service. They must move. 
Open summer and fall-giits. Now is the time to 
buy hogs for future profit. 

J.d.Newlin, (On Ia.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITES 


Real quality large Chester White fall boars. 
SETH W. JOHNSON, ron, lowa 




















| Veterinary 


PREVENTING NECROTIC ENTERITIS 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“TI would like to know how hogs become 
infected with necrotic enteritis and how 
long must lots be left vacant? Is any 
treatment helpful?” z 

Necrotic enteritis in swine is caused by 
a germ somewhat similar to the germ 
causing typhoid fever in man. The infec- 
tion is in the soil, contaminated. by the 
bowel discharge, and may remain there, 
capable of causing disease, for a year or 
more. Avoid the disease another season 
by having your sows farrow in temporary 
sheds or individual houses placed on clean 
pasture where hogs have not run. Do not 
allow the young stock to run in lots or 
houses now being used, at least until they 
are ready to fatten. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recommends the following treat- 
ment: Copper sulphate, one pound; boil- 
ing water, one gallon. Add one pint of 
above to ten gallons of thin slop, feeding 
it once daily. 




















SWEENEY 

An Iowa reader writes: 

“My six-year-old horse has had a bad 
sweeney for several weeks. Remedies I 
have tried -before—blisters of soap and 
salt and the rowel—have failed to do the 
work. Will you kindly send me a recipe 
for curing a sweeney?” 

There are some cases of sweeney that 
will not respond to any form of treatment. 
Possibly the one with whiche you are deal- 
ing is of that sort. Veterinarians inject 
turpentine and oil in numerous places over 
the shrunken muscle, with very satisfac- 
tory results. Unless you have had expe- 
rience in doing this, we do not recommend 
your doing it yourself, as there are pos. 
sibilities of bad results if wrongly done. 
Better entrust the job to your veteri- 
narian. 


MOON-BLINDNESS 


An Iowa reader writes: 

*‘T have a five-year-old mule that is 
having her first attack of ‘moon-blind- 
ness.’ Is there any local treatment that 
I can give her myself to retard the de- 
velopment of this disease?”’ 

There is no known curative for moon- 
blindness. Cases taken during the initial 
attack are benefited and sometimes there 
are no subsequent attacks. Veterinarians 
accomplish this by injecting drugs that 
cause alternate contraction and dilation 
of the pupil, thus preventing adhesions. 
Such drugs should be used only under su- 
pervision of a competent veterinarian. 
You can relieve the inflammation in the 
eye by using a yellow oxide of mercury 
ointment and covering the eye to exclude 
the light. 








feed. 








MiSCOU) 


» Semi Solid % 
Buttermilk 





Sows Fed 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
Never 
Suckle Down 


Sows and gilts that have 
been fed Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk always have plenty of 
milk for their pigs. They 
| farrow easily and safely. 
The litter developed -on 
Semi-Solid is big-boned, 
husky and lively at birth. 
You raise them all when 
you feed Semi-Solid and 
the extra pig or two saved 
in each litter gives you a 
bigger profit. 

If you take 100 Ibs. off your 
brood sow and put it on her 
litter— what have you 
gained? Feed Semi-Solid 
and you gét faster gains on 
the litter and the sow never 
suckles down. 


Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Chicago, II. 
























NOW=—Sick Hogs 
Can Doctor 
Themselves 


Improved 3-purpose liquid treatment 
may be easily mixed with slop or feed. 


How many times have you watched 
helplessly as sickness has swept through 
your herd and caused severe losses? 

How often have you wished for some 
new, easy method that would straighten 
up sick nigs in a hurry and get them in 
condition to put on big, fast, cheap gains? 

Now, there is such a method. Veterinary 
Science has finally perfected an improved 
liquid formula that hog raisers endorse for 
its remarkable merit. As a wormer, min- 
eralizer, conditioner and preventive for 
ailments. the new “Liquid Hog-Health’’ 
treatment has given hog raisers and Vet- 


| erinarians a genuinely worthy product. 


It is no longer necessary for you to al- 


| low valuable hogs to die because you did 
| not know they could be saved. Use “Liquid 


Hog-He?!lth.”* Merely mix with the.slop or 
The hogs doctor themselves. 


DOES THREE THINGS FOR HOGS 


(1) Worms the herd in a new, easy way. 
Cleans out intestinal worms—no bad after- 
effect. Now is the time to treat weaned 
pigs and give to the brood sow. 

(2) Supplies minerals in easily digestible 
liquid form. Tones and conditions the di- 
gestive organs. Promotes better gland se- 
cretion. Helps you get the large frame and 
strong bone that makes a big hog. 

(3) Use it as a successful »reventive and 
treatment for many ailments, Necro, Flu, 
Mixed Infection, Rickets, Thumps, Pig 
Scours. 

WE’LL BUY YOUR SICK HOGS 

Our offer to buy sick hogs still stands. 
We can make good money buying ailing 
pigs and straightening them up quickly 
with “Liquid Hog-Health.’””’ Have us tell 
you about this sick-hog offer. 


FAMOUS HOG BOOK NOW FREE 

68 pages! Illustrated! Describes latest 
proved methods. Tells how hog raisers are 
producing 250-pound hogs in 6 months. 
Contains new, important information on 
minerals. Reveals how you can keep your 

herd in a healthy, thrifty condition 

ca —putting on big, extra gains every 
r# & day. New Plan makes it 

. possible to shorten feeding 
period as much as three 
months and sell hogs when 
prices are at the peak. Ex- 
plains free veterinary serv- 
ice. A gold mine of 
hog-raising information. 
Sending this coupon 
may double your hog 
profits thisyear. Be sure 
to get the free book. You 
can’t afford to miss 
knowing what’s in ‘it. 
(if your hogs are sick, 
send symptoms in letter 
\*or wire and our Chief 
Veterinarian will tell you 
"what to do.) Mail the 
coupon for Free Book! 

ate —_— ae SE cw ores ut ee oer 
F aeneral Veterinary Laboratory, 
i Dept. B2, Omaha, Neb. l 
» Please send, postpaid, a copy of your 
s 68-page free Hog-Health Book, with 8 
1 complete information about new liquid ! 

treatment for hogs. 
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HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed im every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Bensink, (SiouxCo.) MSlespers, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SAL One Belgian stallion three years 


old by Farceur Successor. 1st prize 

at International and Reserve Junior Champion. One 

Beigian stallion two years old, grandson of Farceur, 

prize winner at International 1927. Two Perch- 

e Stallions by Jalap, two years old. Shropshire, 

Hampshire, Oxford, Southdown, Rambouillet rams 
sired by International winners. 

Animal Husbandry 


Dept., lowa Staie College 
Ames, lowa 














DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


BROWN sWISS 


April 19—The C. F. Osborne Estate. Write 
Mrs. Anne C. Osborne, Hampton, Iowa. 
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| When you’re ina hurry, 
| enjoy the confidence of| 


SAFE Lubrication | 
r AFE lubrication is the most important point to Gt R: 
‘" In the Field keep in mind whenever you get oil. = n the oad 
The higher speeds now legal in road driving, and 2 atl 


the heavy pulls which tractors must meet in gang- 
plowing, make severe demands on motor oil. 






































Such conditions have shown motorists the tre- 
mendous difference in motor oils. Out of the many 
from which one may choose, only a few are good , 
enough to give SAFE lubrication on hard pulls, to 
protect the engine against the terrific friction of 
high speed driving. One of these few is NORTH- 
LAND Motor Oil. : 


Safer because better 


: Compared to ordinary oils, NORTHLAND is 
=¥ safer simply because it is better oil. It has the su- 
* periority of pure Pennsylvania crude, univer- 
sally recognized as the highest grade crude yet dis- 
covered, 


And NORTHLAND has the further advantage 
of a special refining process, including thorough , 
filtration, which makes it superior even to other % 
Pennsylvania oils. That is why NORTHLAND 
maintains SAFE lubrication even under conditions 
too severe for ordinary oils. 


= -Make a double saving 


’ For farm lubrication, it pays to buy NORTH- 

LAND in quantity—barrels, half-barrels, or 15- 
gallon drums. The quantity purchase gives you a 
saving in the price of the oil, and the oil itself will, 
give you substantial savings in the cost of operating 
your car, truck or tractor. 


Standardize on NORTHLAND this year. Learn 
the pleasure of keeping the engine working at full 
speed all the time, with confidence that your motor 
is getting the full protection of SAFE lubrication. 


The Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Lo Guarantee dw 


eee =i Pure Pennsylvania PLUS 


ma 















